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AFRICAN ZEPHYRS. 


You think this article is to be sentimental 
—a pastoral, or a fairy tale—because it treats 
of the Zephyrs of the South? You never 
made a greater mistake in your life. My 
Zephyr has no relationship with either Eurus 
or Boreas. Though he possibly is not wise 
enough in his generation to be able to say that 
he knows his own father, he still does not in 
the least pretend to be one of the sons of 
Aolus. Like Figaro, he is perfectly indifferent 
whether you take him for the offspring of a god 
or a demigod—of an emperor, a duke, a pope, 
or a cabman. It is sufficient for him to be a 
Zephyr. His native place, of course, is 
Paris ; or, if not born in the metropolis of 
France, a sojourn there has long since natu- 
ralised him, He is quite as much at home in 
the army, with drums and trumpets, corporals 
and serjeants, bayonets fixed, and cap cocked 
on one side. These Zephyrs, therefore, are 
not in the least afraid of balls and yat- 
agans, want and hardship, long marches, 
heat, hunger, and bad quarters. It was they 
who supplied the heroes of Mazagran. They 
are beings whom you can neither hate nor 
praise ; creatures for whom you reserve in the 
corner of your conscience a grain of indulgence 
and half-a-dozen excuses. 

To write in intelligible language, Zephyrs 
is a nickname given in Algeria to a corps 
which is recruited from the entire body of 
the French army. These select and admired 
individuals are all gay fellows, endowed with 
that free and independent spirit which does 
not square with vulgar ideas of discipline. 
Artists and geniuses of original talent scorn 
drill. High-flyers, they soar above routine. 
Voler is a verb in the French language, 
meaning both to fly and to steal. Gram- 
matically speaking, therefore, theft comes as 
naturally to Zephyrs as flight. Many of 
these ingenious gentlemen can count on their 
fingers as many days of punishment as of 
actual service. And punishment, be it long 
or short—be it an hour’s imprisonment or 
ten years at the galleys—does not reckon in 
the term of military duty which the State 
requires from every conscript. Penitence 
ended, the old standing debt has still to be 
paid. The ranks of the Zephyrs are also 
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less pure source than a regimental place ot 
arrest. With this miscellaneous and doubtful 
class, battalions have been formed, officially 
known as the light battalions of Africa. But 
the nick-name of the canteen and the battle- 
field has prevailed, and has spread the fa- 
vourable reputation of those whom every one 
now calls Zephyrs. The nickname, however, 
for those who bear it, is, in fact, no nick- 
name. It is a title of which the light gentry 
are exceedingly proud, and which they take 
every pains to merit. It is not a little that 
will daunt a fellow who wishes to be thought 
a genuine Zephyr. 

escriptions in natural history are easy, 
because a duck is a duck, and a pig is a pig ; 
but Zephyrs are not to be driven up in 
a corner, and dashed off in half-a-dozen 
strokes. They all bear a general resemblance ; 
and yet there are not two of them alike. 
Their uniform is at first the same as that of 
other soldiers, except that a little hunting- 
horn on their white buttons replaces the 
number of their regiment, which they are 
now thought unworthy to bear; but they 
disguise their dress with remarkable success. 
Look closely, and you will soon see some- 
thing to remind you of the rooted animosity 
which the Zephyr cherishes against discipline 
and regimentals. Observe that cap more 
rumpled than worn with having been so 
often dashed ‘gegen 4 on the ground. 
There cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
some extra-regulation repairs have been 
made by its proprietor, and have given it a 
more coquettish and comfortable shape. 
Sometimes the peak, by means of a clever cut, 
slopes downwards towards the eyes to shade 
them from the sunbeams. Sometimes it stands 
up in pert defiance, that the wearer may con- 
front the skies, In France the military stock 
is commonly called “the pillory.” It is not 
so in Algeria; for the Zephyr, when he 
has not lost it, generally carries it in his 
knapsack. The Zephyr has the art of wear- 
ing with grace even those ugly and vast 
great-coats, for which, when the army tailor 
made them, he took measure of the sentry- 
box. Draping it artistically to conceal a 
rent, and showing the lining by cross-button- 
ing, he converts it into more than a civilised 
garment ; it is a dressing-gown of the newest 
style. The Zephyr’s trowsers’ fashion has 
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also its péculiar stamp. In them he has| of Bougie,a few of these happy rogues, in con- 
the skill to combine a madder-red cloth|sequence of some extempore fantasia, had 
uniform with an article of clothing more in| been imprisoned in a native house:reeently 
harmony with the exigencies of a tropical | abandoned by its Arab owner. For want of 
climate: The hybrid pantaloons consist of | better gymnastic exercise they mounted to a 
cloth, as high up as the skirts of the coat ;| garret window, to enjoy the pure and intel- 








but, after this externally visible zone, there | lectual pleasure which the mere sense of sight 
commences a much more-extensive region of 
linen, borrowed from army sacks, or from 
the remnants of some old worn-out tent. 
When the coat is buttoned up nothing un- 
usual is even suspected. But, to see the 


affords, They soon perceived an honest com- 
patriot who had followed in the train of the 
expedition, looking out for a place wherein to 
exercise the trade which flourishes wherever 
the European plants his foot—the profession 


Zephyr battalion in action storming a breach, | St. Crispin delights to patronise. To ques- 


they look like wiry, energetic beings, disguised 
in tatters that never belonged to them. 
However fallen the Zephyr may be, you 
will always find in him one unfailing motive 
impelling him towards good and towards 
evil. Vanity, pride, the love of glory, if you 


'the work of a very few seconds. 


tion him about his plans, and to tell him to 
use a little strength against the outside of the 
door while they lent a helping hand within, was 
“You want 
to hire a shop, my friend ? Take our advice at 
once, and buy one. That is the only certain 


will (there being many different sorts of| method of contriving to get off without paying 


glory) is his mainspring of action, and his 
guiding-star. The Zephyr, unequal to a con- 





rent. Never fear; your countenance pleases 
us. We are the conquerors and masters here. 


sistent line of life, is still susceptible of the |Come, we won’t be too hard upon you. You 
most generous transports, and capable of the | shall have all this freehold property for a 
most heroic and brilliant actions. He would} mere nothing—twenty francs, say. The only 
willingly sacrifice his life to obtain a trophy 'trouble you will put us to is to move a little 
from the enemy. He would risk his neck, | further up the street. Here, you know, we 
ten times over, to steal a fowl from a native | are quite at home.” 














hut. He is greatly influenced by surrounding 
cireumstances. Danger elevates the most 
degraded soul. But the bright side of our 
aerial heroes, on which they shine with un- 
disputed splendour, is their joyousness and 
hilarity. Their spirits flow on with inex- 


haustible wit, passion, and sometimes even | 


madness, Their industrial talents know no 
bounds. Happy, ye officers, who command 
such troops ; if the lash had not so often to 
be used. Beware, even, of too much of it. 
In action a Zephyr has been known to put a 


bullet into the back of his commander’s head, | 


coolly remarking to his next-door neighbour, 
“He made a little too free with me ; it’s my 
turn now to make free with him. When he 
feels the lead he’ll merely say, ‘Those con- 
founded Arabs have done for me!’” But 
use your Zephyrs decently, and they will 
furnish you with every assistance you can 
want ;—a valet-de-chambre for yourself,a first- 
rate head-dresser to curl your wife’s hair, a 
watchmaker, a farce-writer, a painter, a nurse- 
maid, and, thanks to the suck-bottle, even 
a nurse, These various talents are displayed 
either in so many separate volumes, or} 
all are bound up in one single copy. 





per 


pension bridge ? 


The Zephyrs were the gentlemen who sold 
Shortly after the capture 


the police-station, 


| conscience. 
| their wings and were flown. 


Does 
there exist a cocoa-nut which a Zephyr cannot 
transform into a trinket /—a wisp of straw 
which will not, in his hands, become a useful 
piece of furniture ?—ascrap of white and pink 
which is not soon converted into a 
mand screen, a cocked hat, or a pin basket ? 
And you, celebrated iron wire, what is it 
that a Zephyr cannot make with your 
metallic threads, from a gun-pick to a sus- 


Two hours afterwards an officer, going his 
rounds, found the innocent purchaser in- 
stalled, and cobbling away with an easy 
The Zephyrs had made use of | 
But at that very 
moment the sound of wine-impeded voices 
fell upon his ear. A group of men with torn 
uniforms, and eyes veiled by bruised eyelids, 
made their appearance at the corner of the 
street. The gentle Zephyrs, having spent the 
twenty francs, were returning home under 
arrest. 

Not long after, a horrible sirocco was blow- 
ing at the same place. Who on earth could | 
help being thirsty ? At noon eight of the most | 
knowing sylphs presented themselves to a | 
Bougie merchant. Their serious, almost mili- 
tary attitude, theirropes and wooden shoulder- 
yokes which are used for carrying various 
burdens, all seemed to intimate that an actual | 
order had been given. One of them address- 
ing the master of the house, said that the 
superior commandant requested a cask of 
wine, the same as the last which he had 
received. The party took charge of their 
precious load, and departed in the same deli- | 
berate style. A fewdays afterwards the | 
wine-merchant asked the commandant how 
he liked the last wine he had sent for. 

“Wine ! what wine ?” 

“The wine I gave the men of your bat- 
talion, who said they were sent to fetch it for 
you.” 

“You delivered a cask of wine to those 
fellows? Then you furnish me with the 
solution of an enigma, which I have in 
vain been endeavouring to comprehend. It 
has happened that for two days past every 
man who goes up to the fountain just outside 
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the walls of the town, either stops there | simply deprived one of his prison companions 


entirely or comes back drank. I could not 
in the least make out how the Gouraya water 
had acquired such an unusual property. 
Follow me, we may perhaps be in time to 
save a remnant of your property.” The two 
speakers, guided by a line of reeling Zephyrs, 
passed through the gates of Bougie, and 
reached the neighbourhood of the three 
fountains. Several drunken snorers, stretched 
at length on the battle-field, like Curiatii 
whom wounds had betrayed to the ven- 


geance of the conqueror, indicated the path | 


to a thicket of pomegranates and aloes 
interwoven with clematis. In the midst 
stood the enormous wine-barrel upright, and 
with its head staved in. Four men lying 
close by, in attitudes that were more than 
picturesque, kept sleeping guard round the 
empty tomb, in which, however, they had 
buried their senses. 

A couple of Zephyrs, in a forward state, 
were strolling arm-in-arm through the low 
quarters of Algiers, thinking more about the 
privileges of beauty than of those of rank and 
epaulettes. In fact, they had completely for- 
gotten the latter. A superior officer hap- 
pened to pass. The youths were so intently 
occupied in staring at a brown and bright- 
eyed face, which peeped through a little 
square upper window, that they each forgot 
to touch his cap. The officer stopped, and 
asked the Arcadian nearest to him, in a tone 
which sounded roughly interrogative, “ Don’t 
you know politeness, sir?” 

The questioned Zephyr, without the least 
embarrassment, gravely turned to his com- 


» panion, and said, “Gauthier, do you know 


Politeness ?” 

“No,” replied Gauthier innocently. Then 
turning again to the officer, he formally 
clapped his heels together, stretched his left 





| 








| arm along the seam of his trousers, and de- 


liberately declared, with his open right hand 
to the peak of his cap, “Not known in the 


| battalion, Commandant! ” 


The Zephyr sometimes enters the service 
of science, and turns science to his own 


| private profit. For instance, the Oran Zephyr 
| will procure you fossil fish which he finds in 


the marl by industriously searching and 
splitting the strata. But, if his labour prove 


unfruitful or the order given be too heavy to| humble office of prompter. 


fulfil, he will nevertheless furnish you with 
all the species by means of sardines, red her- 
ring skin, and a little strong glue. It is said 


| that a Zephyr was the only person who could 


supply an erudite and zealous naturalist with 
the ratel of the Atlas, mentioned by Sallust 
and by the iearned Doctor Shaw. This Atlas 
ratel bore a great resemblance to the com- 
mon rat, except that his nose terminated in 


| & little proboscis, and his tail was nearly a 


quarter of an inch shorter than it should have 
been. This excessively rare specimen of a 
race now almost extinet was at once the joy 
ef the purchaser and the finder, who had 





of a morsel that could well be spared, to graft 
the superabundant part, by means of a little 
incision, on the root of his nose: 

Another scientifie Zephyr, to avoid coming 
to a nonplus in a difficult moment, contrived 
to take advantage of the mania which urges 
so many people in Algeria to form large col- 
lections of insects, An officer at bivouack, 
perceiving, at the twilight hour, a hand which, 
after discreetly raising the curtain of the 
tent, was inquisitively taking a turn under 
the cloak that served him for a pillow, 
jumped up, and caught a Zephyr in the fact 
of a search which was somewhat more than 
suspicious. “ What are you doing there, you 
villain?” he shouted, beside himself with 
rage. 

“T, captain? I was feeling for coleoptera.” 
An extremely probable time and place for 
beetle-hunting ! 

If you. have the slightest taste for eccentric 
dishes, a Zephyr is the purveyor to stock your 
larder with an ever-varied supply of game. 
To-day you have a fillet of gazelle, to-morrow 
a quarter of porcupine. Hedgehog, hyena, 
jackal, tortoise, and lion, will all be sure to 
figure on your bill of fare. There is no oc- 
casion to trouble yourself about cats, and 
dogs, and trunkless ratels. You will get all 
those by hundreds. In a town where the 
Zephyrs had lately arrived the public treasury 
was exhausted by the payment of a trifling 
bounty intended to encourage the disappear- 
ance of rats. Their skill was too much even 
for the rats of Algeria, the most knowing 
rodents in the world. 

In more than one town, and in more than 
one camp, the Zephyrs have managed to 
organise theatres, which were in no respect 
inferior to those of the mother-country. The 
most remarkable fact is that the best sup- 
ported parts were those of interesting heroines 
and dashing coquettes, kindly undertaken by 
beardless members of the corps! It isincon- 
ceivable what industry and talent have been 
displayed on these exciting histrionic oc- 
casions. The Zephyrs devoted themselves, 
body and soul, to the accomplishment of the 
mighty work. Scenery, costumes, and pro- 
perties, were produced by magic. Nothing 
stopped the ardent Zephyr, not even the 
One day, at 
Orleansville, a lieutenant-general arrived to 
inspect the division. The fountains were to 
spout their best in honour of his presence, 
and the theatrical performance had not been 
forgotten. Nevertheless, previous to the 
hour of amusement, the inspection of the 
troops demanded some attention. The roll- 
call was first strictly read; but, to the asto- 
nishment of the lieutenant-general inspecting, 
only a singie private of an entire —— 
regiment mustered, and he had to answer fox 
all the rest. “Gauthier?” shouted the orderly 

“ Here,” 

“ Jobinel ?” 
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“Not here. Hairdresser at the theatre.” 

“ Falempin ?” 

“ Walking gentleman in the comedy.” 

“ Grimplin ?” 

“ Heroine in the tragedy.” 

“Sansbarbe 7” 

“ Grisette in the farce.” 

“ Potauver ?” 

“ Scene-painter.” 

“Then is your theatre the Grand Opera?” 
asked the general. 

“Very nearly, General.” 

“ And you mean to show me that ?” 

“ Certainly, General, the theatre is a part of 
the army which you have to inspect.” 

In the evening, by the light of a brilliant 
chandelier, the inspector applauded the graces 
of the Zephyrs, who, elegantly perfumed, 
curled, and seved, in the guise of charming 
Parisiennes, played out their plays to the 
great entertainment of the divisional general 
inspecting. 

But after the vaudeville, comes the tra- 
gedy ; the great piecé treads on the heels of 
the little one. The farce will then follow, to 


make us forget Melpomene’s dagger and 
poison-bowl. 
The scene is changed ; the theatre is for- 
Ge. The merry chorus is heard no more. 
e have passed beneath the cold and humid 
vaults of one of the ancient Spanish buildings. 
There are no external apertures; no day- 


light enters that sombre mass of stone. The 
ceilings sweat an icy water, which falls drop 
by drop, like tears from the eye whose briny 
source is being exhausted by sorrow and 
long-continued want. Having passed through 
some doors of incredible weight and thick- 
ness which swing heavily on their rusty 
hinges, we enter a narrow dungeon excavated 
in a damp and chilly soil ; although beneath 
a glorious sky, which is ever tinged with 
blue or gold. Through the veil of a grey and 
gloomy twilight which is never pierced by a 
ray of sunshine, we perceive two men 
crouching opposite to each other on the 
ground, and holding in their hands cards. 
What are they saying 1—“ Hearts! clubs!” 

“Trumps! The game is mine!” 

“T have lost again!” the other replies. 
Then, stretching towards his adversary one 
of his three remaining fingers, “There, cut 
away!” he shouts. The door unexpectedly 
opens. 

We were then in the fort of Mers-el-Kebir, 
whither insubordination and crime had con- 
ducted a pair of Zephyrs. Isolation and the 
stings of conscience, soon became insupport- 
able to such excited spirits. The worst of the 
two had pocketed a pack of cards, his only 
missal, They first tried hard to find amuse- 
ment in contests which soon were found in- 
sipid. What could they play for, who possessed 
nothing !—nothing which could give value 
to the victory? They had nothing there, 
except their own persons, But one’s person is 
a sort of property ; and it is possible, tuo, to ven- 
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ture it. The craving for excitement, and the 
dread of vacant hours, made them mutually 
chance the loss: of a finger, to be cut off by 
the winner at five points of ecarté, The loser 
was about to suffer mutilation, when the door 
opened to admit the serjeant who acted as 
the turnkey of the prison. Shocked at such 
an atrocious bargain, he forbade the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice. But, as soon as the ser- 
jeant’s back was turned, the gamesters chose 
another stake. The loser was to murder the 
interloper who had prevented the a 
of a debt of honour. The loser kept his 
word, and they were both executed for the 
murder of the serjeant. 

We will now have a peep at more cheerful 
scenes ; for many a Zephyr has the art of 
employing, in merry mood, the hours which 
he is obliged to spend in a dungeon, or at the 
bottom of the silos. Silos are dull places of 
retirement. They are a sort of enormous 
cisterns in which the Arabs store their grain. 
When, during oppressive heats, the first cul- 
prit descends to the bottom of the vast am- 
phora, a sensation of coolness refreshes him 
for a moment. The change is rather agree- 
able than otherwise, and the arrival of a 
companion in misfortune gives him an equal 
additionai pleasure. But soon three, four, and 
five new prisoners are added ; and, before long, 
air, which can only enter at the upper orifice, 
begins to run short. Mutual assistance is 
necessary to mount each other’s shoulders, 
and they have to transform themselves into a 
living ladder to enable each to take in a stock 
of air at the hole, to last until his turn to 
breathe comes round again. Meanwhile con- 
tinued jokes and laughter burst forth from 
the various human rounds of the ladder. It 
is wonderful that such an amount of hardship 
and trial does not suggest to them Franklin’s 
idea ; to turn honest and respectable men, as 
the most successful piece of roguery they can 
play. 

Tattooing is a grand pastime during cap- 
tivity. The battalion has its regular profes- 
sors of engraving upon human skin, who 
never stir without their instruments about. 
them, carefully treasured in proper cases, 
What delight is theirs to find a new recruit, 
a blank page of white paper, upon whose fair 
and virgin surface they can exercise their 
decorative talent. In order that every cus- 
tomer may be suited to his taste with an 
emblem to fix upon his chest or his arm, they 
convert themselves into vast pattern books, 
entirely covered with specimens. Many an 
admiring amateur, excited by the beauty of 
these pictures on living vellum, has allowed 
subjects to be vaaineel on his skin, which he 
would afterwards thankfully get erased, even 
by means of a red-hot iron. We were once 
acquainted with a Zephyr-lad, whom we never 
knew by any other name than the one he 
had punctured upon his forehead. This un- 
fortunate boy commenced his career by 
taking a spite against the number whic 
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was drawn when, at twenty years of age, the 
day of conscription arrived for chance to 
decide whether he was to go for a soldier 
or not. Fatal number One replied in the 
affirmative. The slight success he met with in 
his new career, his punishments, his transit 
to the Battalion of Zephyrs, were all attri- 
buted to the malign influence of that hated 
and cursed unit. So, during a melancholy 
fit, believing it useless to struggle against 
fate, he turned the evils that awaited 
him into a subject of pride and boasting. 
As a final mode of defying destiny, he had 
tattooed, from temple to temple, “ Unlucky 
Number One.” The ice once broken he 
did not stop; and his whole body soon 
swarmed with choice engravings, like Punch 
and the Illustrated London News combined. 
It is impossible to describe the contents of 
this truly curious museum ; for at least half 
the subjects are unmentionable. From the 
hands, covered with red and blue rings, you 
passed to the wrists, decorated with cameos, 
On his arms were daggers threatening hearts 
that burnt with an ever-equal flame, and 
were encircled by the motto, “ Death to faith- 
less woman!” Then came names entwined, 
and full-length portraits. On the shoulders 
were a pair of spinach-seed (officer’s) epau- 
lettes, with the three stars of lieutenant- 
general; a cross of the Legion of Honour 
on the heart ; an enormous crucifix on the 
middle of the chest; and, lastly, the Order 
of the Garter, tattooed at exactly the spot 
which it ought to occupy on a knight’s leg. 
Meanwhile the day arrived when Unlucky 
Number One ceased to be a Zephyr. He was 
snatched away to the altar. It would be curious 
to know what soft-hearted woman took pity 
on this miscellaneous gallery. Perhaps she 
afforded another instance of severely punished 
female curiosity. 

The Zephyrs have contrived to raise 
auxiliaries among quite a novel kind of 
recruits. At Bougie, the service of the place 
compelled that the ground should be recon- 
noitred every day, up to the edge of a certain 
ditch ; which ditch had been hollowed out to 
prevent cavalry from advancing too near, and 
from retreating too abruptly after a surprise. 
This reconnoitring duty was seldom performed 
without several Arab shots being fired from 
the opposite thicket, to the disturbance of 
the morning walk, and sometimes the 
sudden death of the walker. The Zephyrs 
determined to train some dogs to take part 
in the sport; since it proved so dangerous 
to the sportsmen themselves. They, there- 
fore, reared some fierce Arab puppies, of a 
species nearly related to the wolf and the 
jackal, with whose merits they became ac- 
quainted in the course of their adventures. 
As the little Mussulman dogs grew up they 
were fed and caressed by the red-legged 
Zephyrs. They imbibed a strong affection 
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aversion for the costume of the indigenous 
population, As the pupils’ dinner-hour ap- 
proached, a Zephyr clad in a burnous, or Arab 
cloak, treated them all with a hearty good 
beating ; after which his comrades, in their 
ordinary costume, overwhelmed them with 
kindness and fed them liberally. Such a 
mode of education produced its fruit. The 
full-grown dogs entertained such an aversion 
to the Arabs, that any who ventured within 
their reach would instantly have been torn to 
pieces, These dogs were afterwards perfect 
wonders ; beating the woods and huntin 

the thickets, marching fifty paces in front o 
the column; and, not content with indi- 
cating the presence of danger by pointing 
at any hidden enemy, furiously joined in the 
attack whenever a skirmish or engagement 
took place. Ata later period, the organisa- 
tion of these brute allies was officially recog- 
nised. Every dlockaus (outpost) had three or 
four dogs, who were included in the effective 
forces of the garrison, and who were supplied 
with regular Shaily rations. One of them, whose 
thigh had been amputated in consequence of 
a gunshot wound, enjoyed for several years the 
honours of superannuation, Her position, 
nevertheless, was not purely honorary ; for 
she still, in spite of her infirmity, continued 
to supply the state with valiant defenders. 

In the midst of the varied excitements of 
African life, the Zephyr’s thou 
sionally recur to the day when he is to return 
once more to the land of France, That day 
is not merely the moment of liberation ; it is 
the concentration of liberty itself. For a 
long time past, he has lived in complete igno- 
rance of furloughs, Sundays, and holidays, 
His dream, against the day of departure, is 
to purchase a uniform of his original corps, 
from which his pranks have banished him ; 
to exchange the hated bugle button for the 
button displaying the number of his original 
corps. If he belonged to the cavalry the ex- 


chts will occa- 


pense would be beyond his hopes ; but for in- 
fantry the thing is possible. There is nothing, 
therefore, that he will not do to amass the 
trifling sum which will enable him at least to 


change his buttons. For he would not like 
to return home with the marks of disgrace 
upon his coat. At this last epoch, at the ap- 
proach of the metamorphosis, the most waste- 
ful spendthrifts are suddenly seized with the 
love of economy and of gain. 

A monkey, the property of a friend of mine, 
once procured us the acquaintance of a Zephyr. 
The introduction took place thus :—One day, 
the Zephyr, melting with perspiration, and 
apparently quite out of breath, rushed into 
the middle of a café, holding my messmate’s 
monkey in his arms, “ Lieutenant,” he 

asped, “I’ve caught your monkey, who 
ay got loose. He had already reached 
the dlockaus, and was going to desert to the 
Arabs. Luckily, I seized him just in time. 


for their masters, who taught them, by a very}I had a devilish hard chase after him, 
simple method, to entertain a profound! though!” These words, uttered with charming 
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simplicity, while the orator, cap in one 
hand, was wiping his dripping forehead with 
the other, could not fail to draw forth a 
thankful reply, partly expressed in words, 
partly in silver. 

Three days afterwards, Mustapha broke 
out of bounds again. The same recompense 
was given for his recovery, but not without 
some feeling of suspicion. But, when the 
fugitive’s ransom was a third time claimed, 
and Zephyr after Zephyr took his turn in the 
monkey-hunt, my friend declared from the 
balcony of his window, that he would do 
nothing for the future in behalf of so expen- 
sive an avimal, and begged the battalion 
to be informed that he would no longer con- 
sider himself answerable for any debts which 
Mustapha might henceforth contract. Mus- 
tapha’s rope was broken no more, The 
cunning mine was countermined. 

The first author of this clever trick (which 
would have been perfect if plagiarists had 
not vulgarised it), was thinking about his 
return to France. He had escaped from the 
dangers of the late assault of Constantine ; 
and he did not forget the horrors of the 
Barriére de la Villette, and of the Gate of St. 
Denis. He thought, above all, about his 
lancer’s uniform, which he anxiously desired 
to sport once more. He commenced a search 
then, if not with the hope of finding the 
special articles of brilliant costume, at least 
of picking up the money to buy them with. 
After a two hours’ absence, he returned to 
his captain. “ Captain, will you have the 
kindness to take care of some money till I 
leave, for fear I should spend it at the ean- 
teen ?” 

“What is all this? Whence have you 
stolen it?” said the captain, surprised at the 
amount. 

“T have not stolen it at all, Captain. It 
belongs to me honestly. And I have earned 
it.” 

“In what way ?” 

“I am going to tell you. You know that, 
on the other side of the breach, the rocks are 
precipitous. Some men and women tried to 
escape from the siege that way, by means of a 
cord. The cord broke, and the fugitives were 
killed upon a jutting point. Said I to myself: 
People who try to make their escape gene- 
rally take money with them ; so I fastened a 
rope round my waist, and persuaded my com- 
rades tolet me down. I hunted right and left 
in the pockets of the wretches, and found the 
money you see here.” It was enough to make 
one giddy, only to look up from below to the 
face of the rock down which the Zephyr had 
to slide, 

Meanwhile, the certainty of having a uni- 
form did not cool his ardour for treasure- 
hunting. Believing that the house of the 
captain, whose servant he was, contained 
hidden valuables, he spent the whole day in 
taking off the locks of the uninhabited cham- 
bers They consequently found their way to 
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a Jew, who purchased the produce of the 
locksmith’s labours. A few days after finish- 
ing the bolts and bars, he sold to the same 
Israelite a heap of wheat, which ought by 
right to have gone to the State. For every 
sackful he carried by night he received from 
his friend a five-frane piece. “The State,” 
he interpreted, meant “ himself.” It is easy, 
from this to comprehend that in a town taken 
by storm, the Zephyr is not scrupulous on 
whose property he lays his hands. 

At last the Zephyr, in his much-coveted 
uniform, finds himself on the way to France. 
He bestows a passing smile of gratitude on 
the café chantans at Marseille ; but his heart 
is fixed no longer there. If Mazagran, luckily, 
was included in his eareer, he will proudly 
wear the decoration of honour; and this star 
of glory, while absolving him from the past, 
will probably guarantee his future prospects. 
Otherwise, he may perhaps turn out the most 
turbulent blackguard to be found in his 
quarter, or the most thorough rogue that 
infests his village. 

However, he will have his campaigns to 
relate, and three or four handsome scars to 
show. A pair of dark and expressive eyes, 
moved by his narrative, may perhaps subdue 
his untameable character. Will Hercules 
spin at the feet of Omphale? The case is 
just as likely as not. Hymen will finish the 
conquest. Our Zephyr, while dutifully rock- 
ing the eradle, will thank Heaven that all has 
ended so well, and pray that his babes may 
be like—their mamma. 
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Mrs. CHESTERTON won the day. She was 
a good manager and a careful mother, and 
understood the tactics of society to a nicety. 
The Crawfords and the Maeclesfields, the 
Thorntons and the Parkinsons were utterly 
beaten, and their colours lowered. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, of Ormsby Green, had proposed; and 
Mrs. Chesterton shed tears as she consented 
‘that he should marry her dowerless Eveline 
to his ten thousand a-year. 

“For you know, Mr. Fitzgerald—you must 
know by your own love—that I am making a 
most painful sacrifice for my darling’s happi- 
ness. If it were not that she lc ves you so 
much—the fond, foolish child!—I do not 
think that I could part with her. But she 
has fixed her whole heart on you. What 
ean I do but make the sacrifice of all that I ° 
have left me now on this earth to love,”—(a 
retrospective sob for General Chesterton, who 
departed this life fifteen long years ago)— 
“and ensure her happiness at the expense of 
my own? No, Mr. Fitzgerald! Iam not a 
selfish mother. Take her, since you love her 
and she loves you, and God bless you both !” 

Mrs. Chesterton wept afresh. As she sobbed, 
Eveline entered the room. Her round, 
dimpled, waxen cheeks were flushed. She saw 
her mother, with the lace pocket-handkerchiet 
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to her face, and she rushed to her, throwing 
herself on her knees beside the chair; and, 
caressing her gently glanced all the time, as 
if by stealth, af Mr. Fitzgerald: then, lower- 
ing her eyes suddenly when they saw that his 
were fixed broad and wide upon her. 

“ Poor, dear child!” said Mrs. Chesterton, 
smoothing her hair, with a glance and a 

gesture that demanded Mr. Fitzgerald's 
| admiration. It was very pretty hair, glossy 
bright and golden, and worthy of the time, 
labour and expense bestowed on it; for 
Eveline’s hair cost her almost as much as her 
| feet. 
| “Ah, Mr. Fitzgerald!” 
| mother, sighing, “what a treasure I am 
| giving into your hands! May you value it 
| as you ought, and guard it as carefully as her 
mother has done.” 

“What is the matter, mamma? What do 
you mean?” demanded Miss Eveline in an 
| agitated voice. She raised her eyebrows and 
opened her large blue eyes with a look of 
wonder that was perfect. 

“Dear innocent creature! She at least 
has never speculated on this moment! Oh 
Mr. Fitzgerald—Charles, if I may call you 
so,” added the lady, with a sudden expan- 
siveness of manner, such as people have on 
the tage when, apropos of nothing, they seize 
each other’s hands and look into each other’s 
faces sideways, “what have you not escaped 
in those Crawford and Macelesfield girls ; and 
gained in my sweet Eveline! 

they would have been as 


continued the 


what have you 
Do you think 
innocent as this dear guileless child ?” 
“Agnes Crawford is a very good girl,” 
Charles said, in a voice that was a strange 


mixture of timidity and boldness. “I don’t 
think she was either a flirt or a schemer.” 

“Perhaps not,” the lady replied hastily ; 
“Agnes may be an exception to her family.” 

“ But what does all this mean, mamma?” 
again inquired Eveline ; seeing an angry spot 
beginning to burn on her lover’s cheek, which 
she was half afraid might burn through the 
marriage contract. 

“Tt means, my love,” answered Mrs. 
Chesterton, calling up her broad bland smile 
in a moment, “that I have interpreted your 
wishes and spoken from your heart. I have 
promised your hand where you have given 
your love, naughty child!”—tapping her 
cheek—* to our dear Charles . Fitzgerald— 
your future husband, and my beloved son.” 

“ Charles—Mr. Fitzgerald !” said Eveline. 
“O, mamma!” she added, hiding her face. 

Charles was intoxicated with joy ; and, en- 
couraged by asign from Mrs. Chesterton, took 
the little hand which lay buried beneath the 
ringlets poured out on the mother’s lap. 
He pressed it nervously. With a strong 
grasp, it must be confessed, and awkwardly. 

“OQ! how he hurts me—the clumsy man !” 
muttered Eveline, disengaging the mangled 
member, as if from bashfulness, and plunging 
it among her mother’s interlaced fingers. 
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Her rings had made a deep indentation and 
a broad red mark on her tender little fingers, 
and Mrs. Chesterton saw that she must have 
suffered a great deal. However, she gave 
her an expressive admonition with her knee, 
which said plainly, “ Don’t mind a little pain 
—it is well bought.” And Eveline abandoned 
her small fair hand again to her maladroit 
lover, who squeezed it even more unmercifully 
while pouring forth a flood of love and happi- 
ness, and childlike security in the bright 
promises of the future that made Eveline 
yawn behind her handkerchief; driving her 
at last to count verses on her fingers. 

“Tf this is love,” she thought, “love is 
a horrid bore. O, when will he have done! 
How tired lam! How I wish that Horace 
Graham would come in, This little man would 
be obliged to be quiet, then, and go away.” 

Charles all the time was in the seventh 
heaven ; believing he had carried up his fiancée 
with him, seated on the same golden garment 
of love with himself. As he did not suspect, 
he understood nothing of the ennui of sated 
ambition, which a keener vision would have 
read in every word and gesture of the girl, 
and tortured the heart which, he believed, he 
was enrapturing by the passionate babble of 
his unanswered love. It was very late before 
he gave the first threat of going away, and 
much later before he had gained sufficient 
moral courage to fulfil it. And even then he 
lingered till the girl was in despair ; telling 
her in a very doleful voice—half-sobbing hime 
self—‘ Not to weep; he would come very 
early to-morrow !” 

Eveline did almost cry from weariness. 
And, when Mrs. Chesterton said, in dressing- 
gown and curl-papers, with the air of a 
workman at supper or a cabinet minister 
after dinner, with the peculiar satisfaction 
inspired by repose after labour—“I give you 
joy, my dear! Ten thousand a year, and 
only a mother with a mere jointure, charged 
on the estate. And I have heard that old 
Mrs. Fitzgerald has a heart-disease.” Eveline’s 
only answer was, “'T'en thousand a year dearly 
paid for too, mamma. As you would say 
yourself if you were going to be married to 
half an idiot!” Then, tearful and pouting 
she went to bed to dream of waltzes and 
polkas with Horace Graham, and to act ima- 
ginary scenes of tempest and storm with 
Charles. 

Charles Fitzgerald, good and amiable as he 
was, did in truth almost justify Eveline’s 
harsh expression from his excessive weakness 
of character and tenuity of intellect. He was 
one of those credulous, generous, kind-hearted 
beings who are the chartered dupes of the 
world. A man who thought it a sin to 
believe any kind of evil, no matter of whom 
or what; who denied the plainest evidence it 
condemnatory, and who interpreted the most 
potent fact of guilt into so much conclusive 
proof of innocence: a man who could not 
receive truth, and who did not requireit ; but 
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who was contented to slumber away his days 
on optimist fallacies and rose-water possibi- 
lities : a man without nerve or muscle, weak, 
amiable, and womanly. His temperament 
was nervous; his habits shy ; his manners 
reserved. He had a dislike that was almost 
abhorrence for society, and a desire that was 
almost a mania for solitude and a rural life 
of love. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was at breakfast at 
Ormsby Green, when she received a letter 
from her son, announcing his intended mar- 
riage with Miss Chesterton, “the only child 
of a deceased General Officer ; a Lady as re- 
markable for her Beauty as for her Virtue,” 
he said, with a nervous flourish among the 
capitals. The letter was written very af- 
fectionately and respectfully ; but gave not 
the most distant hint of compliance with 
the mother’s views, should they be opposed 
to the marriage. On the contrary, the 
energetic determination expressed under dif- 
ferent forms throughout three pages and a 
halé.< of making his adored Eveline his own 
at the earliest possible opportunity,” showed 
no present intention of reference to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald in any way. He neither asked her 
advice nor waited her concurrence; but in 
every line that passionate doggedness of a 
weak mind which admits no second opinion 
and requires no aiding counsel. Mrs, Fitz- 
gerald’s heart sank within her. She had 
heard of the Chestertons, and dreaded them. 

However, as Charles had asked her to the 
wedding, and as Eveline had enclosed a short 
note also—written on pink paper with violet- 
coloured ink—Mrs, Fitzgerald determined on 
seeing the bride herself before she allowed 
presentiments to degenerate into prejudices, 

“But Charles is so very very weak!” she 
thought, “I have always dreaded his falling 
into the snares of a family of schemers ; an 
few, none indeed, except some rare nature 
like that of Agnes Crawford, which could 
see and love his goodness in spite of his mental 
defects, would marry him except for his 
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riety of English gentlewoman to the grave | 
matron who came from her country seat | 
like some old chftelaine of romance, and | 
who looked on the modern world with her | 
deeply set grey eyes—grave with the wisdom 
of nature—as a sage might watch a 
child’s game beneath the trees. She was 
struck with Eveline’s extreme beauty. Yet 
the shallow nature, vain, artificial, and un- 
loving, was evident as well. A _ dark 
shadow spread out before her when she 
saw standing before her eyes the future wife | 
of her beloved son. Long times of pain and 
compen were woven in with every | 
breath and gesture of the girl. A wnall 
light, childish thing, with large blue eyes, 
and long bright hair; a figure perfect in its | 
proportions and a complexion dazzling in | 
its waxen bloom; a damsel with false, fair | 
words, and with caressing ways. She knew | 
what the’ future must bring; she saw the | 
wreck beating against the treacherous sands, 
and watched the precious freight of love and 
trust scattered to the waves of despair. She | 
knew that Eveline would bring only anguish | 
to her home, and she set herself to endeavour | 
to avert it. | 
But remonstrances were useless. Charles | 
was bewitched, and his mother’s warnings | 
only irritated him. He asked her coldly, | 
“What fault she found with Miss Chesterton, | 
that she should thus endeavour to make him | 
forfeit his plighted honour ?” | 
“A want of stability of character,” began | 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, . 
“ How proved, Mother ?” | 
“Too evident to require any proof. It is | 
proved by every word and look.” 
“You find it perhaps in her beauty?” | 
continued Charles. “ Does this evident insta- | 
bility of character, which you have seen ata | 
glance in your first short interview, lie in her | 
eyes, because they are blue and bright ; or in | 
her hair, because it is fine and glossy ? 
in her small hands or in her tiny feet? forI | 
don’t think you know her well enough yet to | 


money. But such women,” she further thought, | judge by anything but externals. You have | 


with a sigh, “do not write with violet ink on 
pink paper scented with patchouli ; and they 
do not write such a hand as this.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald determined to go to Lon- 
don, where the Chestertons lived in a pretty 
little cottage at Brompton, to judge for 
herself, by knowledge rather than by fear ; 
anxious and willing to prove herself in the 
wrong, and hoping to be self-convicted of 
injustice. When she arrived, she was obliged 
to confess that everything in the house was 
arranged with consummate taste, and that 
Mrs. Chesterton was a well-bred woman, 
of the gay, worldly, party-giving kind ; 
of the well-fitting sick gown and family 
lace cap kind; of the kind that delights 
in veils; and revels in flounces, and wears 
numerous ends of ribbon floating in all 
directions; of a fashionable, talkative, and 
clear-headed kind; a very different va- 


not probed her mind very deeply.” 
The young man’s tone was hard and dry. | 
His manner defiant, and his eyes angry and | 
fixed. Mrs. Fitzgerald had never heard such 
an accent from her son before. She was | 
shocked and wounded ; but her tears fell on | 
desert sand. | 
She applied herself to Eveline. She spoke | 
of her son’s virtues, but she spoke also ot | 
his weakness ; and asked the girl “if she had | 
weighed well the consequences of her choice 
—if she had reflected on her life with a 
nervous and irritable man; self-willed and 
unable to accept argument or persuasion?” | 
Eveline tossed her head and said, it was 
“very odd, that Mrs. Fitzgerald, his mother, 
should be the only one to speak ill of dear | 
Charles ; that, indeed, he was not weaker | 
than other people ; and as for being irritable, | 
nothing could be more amiable than he was 
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| to her. She thought that if people only knew 
| how to manage him, and cared to give way 
| to his little peculiarities—and we all have 
| peculiarities—he would be quite a lamb to 
ive with!” She added also, “that she saw 
| through the motive of Mrs. Fitzgerald's advice, 
| which was to get a rich wife for her son.’ 
| The attempt was hopeless. Between folly 
| and knavery the sterling worth and honesty 
| of the mother fell dead, and all that she had 
| done was simply to embroil herself with both 
| her son and her daughter. Things went on 
without her consent pretty much as they 
| would have done with it, and of all the party 
| she was the only one "who suffered. The 
| wedding-day came amidst smiles and laughter 
| from all but her. Even Eveline merged her 
| personal distaste for Charles in her gratified 
ambition, and Mrs. Chesterton was more 
seudo-French, and dressy than ever. Eveline 
fioked undeniably lovely. The church was 
|| crowded with the Chestertons’ friends, all 
saying among themselves, “ How beautiful she 
is!” a few, “such as Horace Graham of the 
Guards, adding, “and what a fool she is 
marrying ;” or, “by Jove, what a life she 
will lead that muff!” 
| After the honeymoon—that prescribed 
| season of legal bliss—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Fitzgerald came back to London. She, radiant 
with smiles and happiness, at escaping from 
the tedium of her country life; where she 
had been bored to death; where she had 
yawned all day, and where she had slept when 
| she was not yawning. He, saddened to think 
that his green lanes must ’be abandoned, his 
evening walksin the moonlight in the wood 
| foregone, and his young dream of quiet hap- 
|| piness exchanged for the turmoil called plea- 
sure. Yet, when in town, he found another 
Ha pont in the happiness of Eveline. For he 
| had been obliged to confess to himself that she 
| was often sad land melancholy in the country ; 
and now it was such a pleasure to see her 
dimpling smiles and hear her merry laugh 
again. He said she had got tired of Ormsby 
Green, because she was away from her mother 
—she wanted to see her mother ; dear child! 
she had never left her before ; "and it was a 
very sweet and natural feeling in her, and he 
loved her all the more for it. 
When they arrived home—Mrs. Chester- 
ton’s cottage answering that purpose for the 
resent—the first person they met was 
Sees Graham, looking more handsome 
and impudent than ever. He had called in 
by chance, he said ; and, hearing that “ Mrs. 
Charles” was expected, he had stayed just to 
shake hands with his old friend. Eveline 
thanked him very prettily, and then asked 
him to spend the evening with them so 
engagingly that Charles was fain to second 
the invitation, which he did with an awk- 
ward attempt at cordiality that did his powers 
of dissimulation no credit. But Horace ac- 
cepted the invitation in his off-handed way, 
and the evening passed merrily enough ; he 
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singing to Eveline’s playing, and Charles ap- 
plauding in the middle of bars, and saying, 
“but the next verse?” when all was finished. 

A house was bought in Belgravia. It 
was furnished with extreme elegance, and 
did honour to the decorative taste of 
Mrs. Chesterton, she having been extra- 
ordinarily active among the upholsterers and 
decorators. With their new house began the 
young couple’s new life. Charles bore his 
part in the whirlpool that it became bravely ; 
and, for the first three months, was all that 
the most dissipated woman of the world 
could require in the most complaisant of 
husbands. A strange kind of peace rested 
between the married pair. Strange, because 
unnatural—the violent binding together of 
two opposing natures; the lurid stillness that 
glides on before a storm: a peace that was 
not the peace of love, nor of sympathy, nor of 
respect ; that was the peace of indecision, the 
peace of ignorance, the peace of fear, and. 
worst of all, the peace of slavery. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was in the country, brood- 
ing mournfully over the angry silence of. her 
son ; for he had not yet forgiven her inter- 
ference in his marriage. But she would not 
understand it thus, and wrote often to him and 
to Eveline grave, kind, earnest letters ; speak- 
ing much to herof her son’s goodness, and 
susceptibility of nature, and feeling sure that. 
Eveline was all that a fond mother could wish 
in the wife of her son. At last Eveline no 
longer read the letters ; she threw them aside, 
crying, “The tiresome old woman! as if I did: 
not know every word of her sermon before-- 
hand!” And saying this before her husband 
too, from whom she did not care to hide her: 

open contempt of his mother. Indeed, em- 
boldened by his timid compliance with all 
her wishes, and his weak approval of all her 
actions, she cared to hide very little that was: 
disagreeable ; and more than once startled 
him with exhibitions of temper and or 
coldness. Charles was fretted at his wife’s 
indifference, fretted at Horace Graham’s 
constant presence, and at the undisguised 
good. understanding that existed between him 
and Eveline; fretted at Mrs. Chesterton’s 
contemptuous manner of interfering in his: 
household arrangements, and at her assertion 
of motherly rights superior and opposed to- 
his own, over his wife; fretted at the con-. 
stant round of dissipation in which they 
lived, and at the breaking up of all his fairy 
castles of bliss and quiet ; fretted at this, and 
at that, and at everything, and in the fair 
way of. falling seriously ill with some brain 
or nervous affection. 


“You will not go to the ball to-night, Evy ?” 
he said one day, in a timid but querulous 
voice, flinging himself wearily on asofa, They 
had been married about four months, and 
were very unhappy in secret ; although no- 
thing had been said or done openly. 

“Why not, Charles?” asked his wife, ERD ONAN en ee Seca Ne eee 
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“T am too nervous, too ill and unstrung to | 


go with you,” he answered, “and I thought 
that perhaps you would stay at home with 
me, and read. Will you, Evy?” He took 
her hand—still the same timid manner. 

“© dear me, no! stay at home? O, no! 
You had better go to bed if you are ill,” 
Eveline said, leaving her hand cold and dead 
in his. “That will be much wiser than sitting 
up half the night reading stupid poetry that 
only makes one yawn and go to sleep. 
I will tell Justine to give you anything you 
want when Iam away; but really you had | 
better go to bed at once.” 

Charles let her hand fall. “ Who is going} 
with you, then, as I cannot ?” he said. 

Eveline walked away to the mirror, hum-| 
ming a tune and arranging her bouquet. “My | 
mother—” she said, “And Horace Graham,” | 
she added, turning suddenly round, fixing her | 
eyes on her husband with a peculiar look. | 
A look that defied suspicion, and was before- | 
hand with objection. A look that conquered, 
because it wounded, Charles, and made him | 
humble and submissive. 

He rose from the sofa slowly, and passed | 
into the library, there to fret like a sorrowing 
child ; scarcely knowing what he thought or | 
what he ought not to think; feeling only 
that his happiness was slipping from his 
grasp, and that he was being left alone on a} 
desolate shore without hope and without | 





igove. | 

This was the first raising of the mask—the | 
first confessed declaration of indifference—a | 
declaration repeated subsequently every day | 
and every hour. Eveline was never at home. | 
Morning and evening alike saw her drowned | 
in the world’s great sea of pleasures; every 
home affection cast aside, and every wifely | 
duty unfulfilled. Gaiety was her life ; and, | 
without this gaiety, she would die, she would 
say. Charles grew ill, and certainly exces- 
sively strange and disagreeable in his beha- 
viour. For hours together he would sit| 
without speaking, his lips pressed against 
each other, and his dull eyes fixed on the 
ground. Then came fits of passion, which 
were like the throes of madness—fits that 
terrified Eveline, and made her fear for her- 
self. To these a violent reaction succeeded ; 
a period, generally very brief, of frantic 
gaiety and restless pleasure-seeking, such as 
incommoded Eveline greatly, binding him to 
her side without release ; and, under the ap- 
pearance of complaisance, giving her a gaoler 
and aspy. Often at such times, struck to the 
heart with something he had seen, chilled 
by something he had heard, Fitzgerald would 
fall back again into his mournful stupor, and 
drag out his weary life with the listless, 
hopeless expression in his face and in his 
whole manner of a condemned criminal. 

The world began to talk. It talked, 
although gently, of Eveline’s open flirtation 
with Horace Graham; gently, because it 





talked also of Charles Fitzgerald’s jealousy 
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and strange irritability ; of his violence.and 
his fearful temper. On the other hand, it 
spoke of his evident unhappiness, and of the 
contempt showered on him by his wife and 
his adopted family : it darkly adumbrated a 
lunacy commission on one side, and Doctors’ 
Commons on the other. At last the whisper 
grew so long and loud, that it spread down 
to Ormsby Green, and penetrated to Mrs, 
Fitzgerald. The echo of this dread whisper 
had sounded long ago in her own heart ; she 
had looked for its coming ; and, when it found 
her, she started without an hour’s delay for 
London ; and, not caring for the cold reception 
she would probably meet with, she presented 
herself at once at the house of her. son. 
Eveline was from home. She was riding in 
the park with Horace, to try a horse he had 
that day bought for her. Charles was in 


the library, sitting in one of those dumb, dul] | 


sorrows that are far more painful to witness 
than the most turbulent passion. 

He looked up with his glazed fiery eyes as 
his mother entered ; and started and stared 
wildly, rising and retreating as if he did not 
know her, but trying with all his might to 
recognise her. She came forward, speaking 
cheerily and kindly. 

“ Well, Charles, my love, I have taken you 
by surprise!” shesaid. But her voice failed; 
he was so wild and altered. He kept his 


eyes upon her for some time, and then with | 


a cry that came straight from the sad heart, 
almost breaking it, with sobs wild and fast, 
and tears which fell like blighting rain, Fitz- 
gerald exclaimed, “Mother, mother, you have 
come to see me die!” 

The line of ice was thawed, the band of 


iron was broken, the stifled heart cried out | 


aloud, and the love that had been thrust 
back into the darkness came forth again. He 


was no longer alone, with nothing but in- | 


difference or enmity to bear him company. 
He had now his own best friend,the guardian 
of his youth, his friend and guide : he might 
count now on one heart at least, and believe 
that it loved him. He poured out his griev- 
ances to her, They were all very vague and 
indefinite ; simply wounded feelings, or affec- 
tions misunderstood; no startling facts, no 
glaring wickedness, no patent actions. But 
she understood, and sympathised with his 
sufferings; impalpable as they were. She 
soothed and comforted him, calming his 
irritated nerves and weaving bright dreams 
of hope for the future. Dreams, in which she 
believed nothing herself, and which smote 
her conscience as falsehoods when she told 
them. 

Next morning she spoke to Eveline, in 
her grave, bland, gracious manner, and gave 
her serious counsel, sweetening her censure 
with assurances of her trust in the giddy 
wife’s good intentions—“ but then you are 
young, my child, and youth is often curiously 
heedless!” But Eveline gave herself un 


numbered airs, and was very ill-used, and said, 
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“that indeed she was a better wife than most 
girls would have been to any one so cross and 
disagreeable as Charles ; and that Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald had better speak to him about his 
temper than to her about hers.” 

However, Mrs. Fitzgerald’s mere presence 
was a comfort to her son ; and he got calmer 


his. sufferings, and that some one cared to 


behaved with some small attention to appear- 
ances, so that the young household sat in the 
sunshine again. Horace Graham, too, hap- 
pened to go away just at this moment ; con- 
sequently a conjunction of favourable stars 
seemed to shed rays of domestic happiness 
over the gaudy, meretricious household. 

But Horace came back one Thursday after- 
noon, and Eveline invited him to dinner. 


he refused for the childish pleasure of being 
entreated. Charles had a nervous attack 
when he heard this, and then gave way to so 
terrible a fit of passion in Eveline’s dressing- 
room, that he showed at last how obnoxious 
the young guardsman was to him, Eveline 
every now and then looked at him with 
flashes of scorn and contempt which may be 
called deadly. At last turning from him with 
aspurning action, she said, “ Charles, if I had 
known you as I do now, not twice ten 


You 
Then 


marry you: you are not like a man. 


” 


are worse than a child or a woman 


toilette her busy fancy could devise. 

Charles conquered himself at last, and 
managed to appear at dinner with some show 
of calmness. Eveline was so extremely gay 
that she became quite overpowering. She 
armed herself with all the little graceful 
coquetries she knew so well how to employ, 
each in their right time and place, and 
heightened them in revenge for her late en- 
forced cessation from all excitement while 
grudgingly going through the dull task of 
pleasing a sick husband and a rigid matron. 
Even Mrs. Fitzgerald, who had expected much, 
was surprised at the open manner in which her 
flirtation with Graham went on; and, although 
believing it to be nothing more real than the 
folly of a vain girl, yet she could not deny 
its grave appearance, nor the compromise 
that it made of her son’s honour. She deter- 
mined to speak to Eveline seriously, and to 
endeavour—by arguments, if affection were 
of no use; by threats if arguments fell dead 
—to open her eyes to the true knowledge of 
herself and her conduct, and to force her to 
abandon a farce that might end in tragedy. 
Eveline seemed to foresee this lecture ; for 
nothing would induce her to meet Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s eyes. She shrank from her words 
and drowned them in thick showers of banter 
with Horace ; in her beliaviourto whom there 
was a kind of defiance and bravado, that 





A SPLENDID MATCH. 


and milder now that he could speak of} 


soothe them away. At first Eveline, being | 
awed in spite of herself by Mrs. Fitzgerald, | 


She pressed him to come when, as usual, | 


she went on arranging the most becoming | 


|of deception.” 
|she had hitherto worn, and beasted openly of 
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betrayed as much fear of the future as in- 


difference of the present. 

Jn the evening they strolled out into the 
little garden; for they boasted a plot ot 
blackened ground, dignified by that sweet 
name of fruits and flowers—Eveline and 
Horace wandering away together, and Charles 
and his mother returning soon to the house. 
Speaking to his mother of Eveline, a flash of 
his old tenderness returned, and with it his 
old hatred to believe in evil. After all, 
Eveline was young and giddy. She meant 
no harm, and did not know the full signifi- 
cance of what she did. She was his wife too 
—slfe must be gently dealt with. He could 
not bear to hear her condemned. When 
his mother replied to him, he shrank ner- 
vously from every subject which threatened 
to lead to a discussion on her conduct. Mrs, 
Fitzgerald read his heart, and kept silent. 
But while he was thus careful, he was also 
haunted, restless and tormented ; and at last, 
unable to contain himself, he went into the 
garden, where the shadows had deépened into 
darkness, walking slowly and silently towards 
the quiet trees planted to hide the upper 
wall. Horace and Eveline were there, seated 
on a bench together. They were talking low, 
but talking love—if such frothy vanity could 
be called love—and “dearest Horace,” and 
“beloved Eveline,” were often mingled with 


| their talk. They sat, like two silly children, 
thousand a-year would have tempted me to) 


hand in hand. 

Charles stole back to the house, and entered 
—a creature from whom life and soul had 
departed. Eveline had seen him; and he 
knew that she had seen him. There was 
no more disguise; and, as she said, “ dis- 
covery had at least spared her the necessity 
She threw off the flimsy veil 


her love for Horace ; still coupling it with 
perfect innocency. Which was true. For 
indeed she was too shallow and too in- 
trinsically selfish to commit herself, even 
where she loved. 

After this discovery, and the distressing 
scene between the husband and wife which 
followed it, Eveline went out more than 
ever, and was with Horace more than ever 
also; many pitying her for being married 
to a jealous irritable fool, and lamenting 
that such a lovely young creature should 
have been so sacrificed by an ambitious 
mother, against her own expressed inclina- 
tions; many more deploring her wayward, 
systematic neglect of her husband. 

Charles Fitzgerald’s eccentricities of temper 
—his bursts of passion and of violence, 
mingled with fits of silence and of gloom— 
became every day more marked. Even his 
mother was no longer a soothing or a restrain- 
ing influence; but, capricious, violent, irritable 
and uncertain, he made his home a Hades for 
others, as his wife had made his life a torment 
for him. At last his language became, oc-~ 
casionally, so bitter and infuriated ; and, 
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more than once, his arm had been raised to 
strike, and more than once his hand, twisted 
in the meshes of her hair, had threatened her 
with death—that Eveline was justified in 
demanding a legal separation. She was 
advised that the law could not grant. it, 
unless both parties consented ; and Charles 
vehemently refused. But what the law 
denied, Nature gave. A thousand airy no- 
things of speech and conduct, each inno- 
cent apart, all maddening together, had 
worked on the husband’s weak brain until 
they produced an unsettlement of intellect, 
which a few days of wifely tenderness might 
have prevented. The world only said that 
Eveline was right in consenting that her 
husband should be placed in restraint—poor, 
young, beautiful thing, married to such a 
terrible person! Charles was placed in 
proper hands. The blow was struck beneath 
the applaudings of Eveline’s wide circle 
of admiring acquaintances. She took refuge 
among her crowd of simpering sympathisers, 
and was received with all honour and pity, 
like some martyred saint. There were some, 
however, who made her feel the just meed of 
her bad, selfish career, and would not notice 
her. 

After a time Charles gradually grew better, 
and he and his mother wandered away to 
Brussels; but there his “eccentricities of 
temper” became more and more violent; so 
that at last even his mother was forced to arm 
herself with legal power to protect him from 
himself. For at length he became mad— 
mad for life; mad with a lingering madness, 
that left no hope and that gave no rest ; wan, 
wild, raving—haunted ever by a false fair 
face, that glided from his clasping hands, and 
denied his fevered lips. 

Eveline’s pensive air, and eyes veiled 
beneath their drooping lids (which she knew 
to be extremely effective in society), gained 
more sympathy than the madman’s ravings 
and the madman’s sorrows. People only shook 
their heads, and said, “What that young 
creature must have suffered in her married 
life !—and how heroically she concealed it 
from the world!” and “ Let us be kind to the 
pretty little woman, for her lot has been a 
sad one, and her anguish meekly borne! ” 


A LAMENT FOR THE SUMMER, 


Moan, oh ye Autumn Winds! 
Summer has fled, 
The flowers have closed their tender leaves and die ; 
The Lily’s gracious head 
All low must lie, 
Because the gentie Summer now is dead. 


Grieve, oh ye Autumn Winds ! 
Summer lies low, 
The rose’s trembling leaves will soon be shed ; 
For she that loved her so, 
Alas, is dead ; 
And one by one her loving children go. 


Wail, oh ye Autumn Winds! 
She lives no more, 
The gentle Summer, with her balmy breath, 
Still sweeter than before . 
When nearer death, 
Aud brighter every day the smile she wore? 


Mourn, mourn, oh Autumn Winds, 
Lament and mourn ; 
How many half-blown buds must close and die; 
Hopes with the Summer born 
All faded lie, 
And leave us desolate and Earth forlorn ! 





MORE PLACES WANTED, 


S LADY’S-MAID, a young person who has lived 

in the first families, and can have four years’ good 
character. Fully understands dressmaking, hair-dressing, 
and getting up fine linen, Address Miss T., Bunty’s Library, 
Crest Terrace, Pimlico. 


Miss Fanny Tarlatan, the young lady in 
quest of a situation, does not reside at Bunty’s 
library. Mr. Bunty and Mr. Bunty’s wife are 
only friends of hers. Mr. Bunty is tall and 
stout, with a white neckcloth, and is very like 
a clergyman, with a dash of the schoolmaster 
and a smack of the butler. Mrs. Bunty is an 
acrid lady in ribbons, with a perpetual smile 
for lady customers; which would be a little 
more agreeable if it did not twist her neck, 
and screw her mouth up, and tortuate her 
body over the counter. At Bunty’s library 
are three-volume novels bound in dashing 
cloth ; and Bunty’s library is carpeted ; and 
in the centre thereof is a great round table 
groaning beneath the weight of ladies’ albums, 
and works of genteel piety, and treatises 
written with a view to induce a state 
of contentment among the rural popula- 
tion (hot-pressed and with gilt edges,) to- 
gether with neatly stitched pamphlets upon 
genteelly religious and _ political subjects, 
and handsomely clasped church services, 
with great red crosses on their backs and 
sides, 

No; Miss Tarlatan does not live at 
Bunty’s ; but she is an old colleague of Mrs. 
Bunty’s (once Miss Thorneytwig, my Lady 
Crocus’s waiting woman,) and calls her Ma- 
tilda, and is by her called “ Fanny, and a dear 
girl ;” and therefore she gives Bunty’s library 
as an address ; it being considered more aris- 
tocratic than Tidlers’ Gardens ; where, in the 
house of Mrs. Silkey, that respectable milliner 
and dressmaker, Miss Tarlatan is at present 
staying. 

She can dress hair, make dresses, and per- 
fectly understands getting up fine linen. The 
French coiffewr is still a great personage ; 
but his services are now-a-days often supplied 
by the lady’s-maid ; and there are many fair 
and noble ladies who are not too superb to 
employ Miss Tarlatan, and go, resplendent 
from her skill, into the presence of their 
sovereign, or into the melodious vicinity of 
the singers of the Italian opera, Also to 























Charles Dickens.) 
wear ball and court dresses made, not by the 
pallid workwomen and “first hands” of the 
great millinery establishments of the West- 
End, but by the nimble fingers of Fanny 
Tarlatan. Also to confide to her sundry price- 
less treasures of Malines and Brussels, Honi- 
ton and old point, or “ Beggar’s lace,” sprigged 
|| shawls and veils, and such marvels of fine 
| things, to be by her got up. All of which 
| proceedings are characterised by the great 
|| millinery establishments, by the fashionable 
| blanchisseuses de fin, and by M. Anatole, coif- 
| feur, of Regent Street, as atrocious, mean, 
stingy, avaricious, and unjustifiable on the 
part of miladi; but which, if they suit her 
| to order and Miss Tarlatan to undertake, are 
in my mind, on the broad-gauge of free trade, 
perfectly reasonable and justifiable. Some 
ladies make a merit of their Tarlatanism, 
| stating, with pride, that their maids “do 
| everything for them;” others endeavour 
| uneasily to defend their economy by reference 
to the hardness of the times, to their large 
families, to the failure of revenue from my 
lord’s Irish estates, to the extravagance of 
| such and such a son or heir, or to Sir John 
having lost enormously in railways or by 
electioneering. One lady I have heard of 
| who palliated all domestic retrenchments on 
the ground of having to pay so much income- 
tax. Unhappy woman ! 

Hairdresser, dressmaker, getter-up of fine 
| linen ; skilled in cosmetics and perfumes; 


| tasteful arranger of bouquets; dexterous 
| cleaner of gloves (for my lady must have two 
pairs of clean gloves a-day and, bountiful 
'as may be her pin-money, you will rarely 
find her spending one thousand and thirty 


times three shillings per annum in gloves) ; 
artful trimmer of Tninsins clever linguist ; 
of great conversational powers in her own 
language ; of untiring industry, cheerfulness, 
and good temper—all these is Fanny Tarlatan, 
aged twenty-eight. I have a great respect 
| for Fanny Tarlatan, and for the lady’s-maid, 
generically, and wish to vindicate her from 
| the slur of being a gossiping, tawdry, in- 
| triguing, venal waiting-maid, as which she is 
generally represented in novels and plays, and 
similar performances. 

Fanny is not without personal charms. She 
has ringlets that her lady might envy, and 
the comely good-humoured look which eight- 
and-twenty is often gilded with. She has been 
resolute enough to steel her heart against the 
| advances of many a dashing courier, of many 
an accomplished valet, of many a staid and 
portly butler. She does not look for matri- 
mony in the World of. Service. Mr. What- 
next, at the Great Haberdashery Palace, 
Froppery House, head man there, indeed 
(though Mr. Biggs, my lord’s gentleman, has 
sheeringly alluded to him as a “low counter- 
Jumper”), has spoken her fair. Jellytin, the 
rising eeueh. at Gunter’s, has openly 
avowed his maddening passion, and showed 
her his savings’ bank book. But that did 
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not dazzle her; for she too has a “little bit 
of money of her own.” Her revenues chiefly 
lie, not in her wages—they are not too ample 
—but in her perquisites. Lawyers would 
starve (figuratively, of course, for ‘tis im- 
possible for a lawyer to starve under any cir- 
cumstances) on the bare six and eightpences 
—it is the extra costs that fatten. Perqui- 
sites are Fanny Tarlatan’s costs. To her fall 
all my lady’s cast-off clothes. Their amount 
and value depend upon my lady’s constitu- 
tional liberality or parsimony. <A dress may 
be worn once, a week, a month, or a year be- 
fore it reverts to the lady’s-maid. So with 
gloves, shoes, ribbons, and all the other 
weapons in the female armoury, of which I 
know no more than Saint Anthony did of the 
sex—or that Levantine monk Mr. Curzon 
made us acquainted with, who had never 
seen a woman. Old Lady McAthelyre, with 
whom Fanny lived before she went to the 
Countess of Cceurdesart’s (Lady McA. was 
a terrible old lady, not unsuspected of a 
penchant for shoplifting and drinking eaw de 
cologne grog), used to cut up all her old 
dresses for aprons, and the fingers off her 
= for mittens, and was the sort of old 
ady altogether who might reasonably be 
expected to skin a flea for the hide and tallow 
thereof. Mrs. Colonel Scraw, Fanny’s mis- 
tress after Lady Coourdesart, made her old 
clothes her own peculiar perquisites, and sold 
them herself. But such exceptions are rare, 
and Fanny has had, on the whole, no great 
reason to complain. Perhaps you will, there- 
fore, at some future time, meet with her 
under the name of Whatnext, or Jellytin, or 
Figgles, or Seakale, in a snug, well-to-do 
West-End business, grown into a portly 
matron (with ringlets yet’; for they are vital 
to the lady’s-maid through life), with two 
little girls tripping home from Miss Weazel’s 
dancing academy. I hope so, with all my 
heart. 

There is a custom common among the 
English nobility, and yet peculiar to that 
privileged class, to get the best of everything. 
Consequently, whenever they find foreign 
cooks and foreign musicians more skilful than _ 
native talent, it is matter of noble usance to 
refect upon foreign dishes ; to prefer the per- 
formances of foreign minstrels and players ; 
to cover the head, or hands, or feet, with 
coverings made by foreign hands ; and, even 
in the ordinary conversation of life, to pepper 
its discourse with foreign words, as you would 
a sheep’s kidney with cayenne. So my lord 
duke entertains in his great mansion a French 
cook, a Swiss confectioner, an Italian house 
steward, a French valet, German and French 
governesses, a German under-nurse or bonne 
(that his children may imbibe fragments of 
foreign language with their pap), besides 
a host of non-resident foreign artists and 
professors gathered from almost every nation 
under the sun. It is, therefore, but reason- 
able that her grace the duchess should 











have a foreign attendant—a French, or 
Swiss, or German lady’s-maid. I will take 
Mademoiselle Batiste, warranted from Paris, 
as a sample. 

When I say warranted from Paris, I mean 
what the word “warranted” is generally 
found to mean—not at all like what it pro- 
fesses to be. Mademoiselle Batiste says she 
is from Paris; but she-does not bear the 
slightest resemblance to the pert, sprightly, 
coquettish, tasteful, merry creation in a 
cunning cap, a dress closed to the neck, a 
plaited silk apron and shiny shoes, that a 
Parisian lady’s-maid generally is. My 
private impression is that she is a native of 
some distressingly lugubrious provincial town 
in the midi of France—Aigues Mortes, per- 
chance—whence she has been sent, fur our 
sins, to England, to make us mournful. She 
is a most dolorous Abigail; a lachrymose, 
grumbling, doleant, miserable waiting woman. 
‘When sheis old(she isin thethirties, now,) she 
will take snuff and keep a poodle on some fifth 
floor in the Marais, I am sure. Whether she 
has been disappointed in love, or her relations 
were guillotined during the great revolution ; 
whether she was born on the eve of St. 
Swithin, or like Apollodorus, she nourishes 
scorpions in her breast, I know not, but she 
isa very grievous woman—a female knight 
of the rueful countenance. If you fail to 
please her, she grumbles ; if you remonstrate 
with her, she cries. What are you to do 
with a woman, whose clouds always end 
in rain, unless you have Patience for an 
umbrella? In person, Mademoiselle Batiste 
is tall; in compass wofully lean and at- 
tenuated ; her face is of the hatchet cast, and 
she has protruding teeth, long dark eyebrows, 
stony eyes, and heavy eye-lashes. <A sick 
monkey is not a very enlivening sight ; 
a black man with chilblains and a fit of the 
ague is not calculated to provoke cheerful- 
ness, and there are spectacles more cheerful 
than a workhouse funeral on a wet day; 
but all these are positively jocose and 
Momus-like compared to Mademoiselle Batiste 
wailing over her lady’s wardrobe, her own 
wrongs, and he: unhappy destiny generally. 
The climate, the food, the lodging, the 
raiment, the tyranny of superiors, and the 
insolence of inferiors : all these find a place in 
the category of this melancholy lady’s un- 
happiness. She prophesies the decadence 
of England with far more fervour than 
M. Ledru Rollin. She will impress herself to 
leave this detestable land; without sun, with- 
out manners, without knowledge of living. 
Somehow she does not quit the detestable 
land. She is like (without disrespect) that 
animal of delusive promise, the conjurer’s 
donkey, which is always going for to go, 
but seldom does really go, up the ladder. 
Mademoiselle Batiste weeps and moans, and 
grumbles, and changes her situation in- 
numerable times, and packs up her “ effects” 


for the continent once a week or so ; but stays! 
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[Couducted by 
in England after all. When she has saved 
enough money, she may perhaps revisit the 
land of the Gaul, and relate to her com- 
patriots the affliction sore which long time she 
bore among ces barbares. 

In reality, Mademoiselle Batiste is an 
excellent servant; she is not only apt. but 
erudite in all the cunning of her craft, 
M. Anatole, of Regent Street, might take | 
lessons in hair-dressing from her. She far | 
surpasses Miss Tarlatan in dress-making; 
although she disdains to include that accom. | 
plishment im the curriculum of her duties, 
But her principal skill lies in peeting on 
@ dress, in imparting to her mistress when | 
dressed an air, a grace, a towrnwre, which any 
but a French hand must ever despair of ac- 
complishing. Yet she grumbles meanwhile; | 
and when she has made a peri of a peeress, 
sighs dolefully and maintains that an English- 
woman does not know how to wear a robe, 
This skill it is that makes her fretfulness and 
melancholial distemper borne with by rank 
and fashion. She has, besides, a pedigree of | 
former engagements of such magnitude and | 
grandeur, that rank and fashion are fain to 
bow to her caprices. The beauteous Duchesse 
de Faribole in Paris, and the Marquise de 
Lysbrisée (very poor, very Legitimist, but 
intensely fashionable) ; the famous Princess 
Cabbagioso at Florence, Countess Moskamu- 
jikoff at St. Petersburgh, the Duchess of | 
Champignon, the Marchioness of Trufileton 
and Lady Frances Frongus in England—all 
these high-born ladies has she delighted with 
her skill, awed with her aristocratic antece- | 
dents, and grieved with her melancholia, 
Although so highly skilled in dress-making 
she pays but little regard to costume herself. | 
Her figure is straight all the way down, on | 
all sides. She wears a long pendent shawl, a 
dreary bonnet with trailing ribbons; and | 
carries, when abroad, a long, melancholy, 
attenuated umbrella, like a parasol that had 
outgrown itself, and was wasting away in 
despair. These, with the long dull gold 
drops to her ear-rings ; two flat thin smooth 
bands of hair flattened upon her forehead ; 
long listless fingers, and long feet encased 
in French boots of lustreless kid, give 
her an unspeakably mournful, trailing ap- 
pearance. She seems to have fallen alto- | 
gether into the “portion of weeds and 
outgrown faces.” Her voice is melancholy 
and tristfully surgant, like an AZolian harp; 
her delivery is reminiscent of the Dead | 
March in Saul;—a few wailing, lingering 
notes, closed with a melancholy boom at the 
end of the strophe. Adieu, Mademoiselle | 
Batiste. 

There are plenty more lady’s-maids who 
want places; and, taking into consideration 
the increased facilities offered by the abolition 
of the duty on advertisements, I sincerely hope 
they may all be suited satisfactorily. But I 
cannot tarry to discuss all their several 
qualifications. Although I can conscientiously 
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Charies Diexens.} 


| recommend “Wilkins” (Christian name un- 
known), the lady’s-maid of middle age, and 


campaign ; who is not too proud to teach 
the cook how to make curries; is reported 
to have ridden (with her mistress) in man’s 
saddle five hundred miles on camel’s back in 
India, and to have done something consider- 
able towards shooting a plundering native dis- 
covered in Mrs. Stodger’s tent. Nor would I 
have you overlook the claims of Martha Stir- 
penny, who is a “ young ladies’-maid,” and is 
not above plain needlework ; or of Miss Catch- 
pole, the maid, nurse, companion, amanuensis, 
everything, for so many years to the late 
Miss Plough, of Monday Terrace, Bayswater, 
who ungratefully left all her vast wealth in 
3ank and India stock to the “Total Absti- 
| nence from Suttee Hindco Widows’ Society,” 

offices Great St. Helens, secretary, G. F. L. B. 
| Stoneybatter, Esq. ; and bequeathed her faith- 
ful Catchpole, after twenty years’ service, only 
a silver teapot and a neatly-bound set of the 
Reverend Doctor Duffaboxe’s sermons. All 


these domestics want places, and all letters to 
them must be post-paid. 


.S COOK (professed) a Person who fully under- 
stands her business, Address L., Pattypan Place, 
Great Brazier Street. 


There is something honest, outspoken, fear- 





| less, in this brief advertisement. L. does not 
| condeseend to hint about the length and 
quality of her character, or the distinguished 
nature of the family she wishes to enter. 
“Here I am,” she seems to say :; “a professed 
cook. If you are the sort of person knowing 
what a professed cook is, and how to use 
her, try me. Good cooks are not so plen- 
tiful that. they need shout for custom, 
Good wine needs, no bush. I stand upon 
| my cooking, and if you suit me as I suit 
you, nought but a spoilt dinner shall part us 
two.” L., whom we will incarnate for the nonce 
as Mrs. Lambswool, widow, is fat and forty, 
but not fair. The fires of innumerable kitchen 
ranges have swarthed her ruddy countenance 
| toan almost salamandrine hue. And she is 
asalamander in temper too, is Mrs. Lambs- 
wool, for all her innocent name. Lambswool, 
deceased (formerly clerk of the kitchen to the 
Dawdle elub), knew it to his cost, poor man ; 
and for, many a kept back dinner and 
unpraised made dish did he suffer in his 
time. 

If Fate could bring together (and how 
seldom Fate does bring together things and 
persons suited for one another), Mrs. Lambs- 
wool and Sir Chyle Turrener, how-excellently 
they would agree. Sir Chyle—who dwells 
in Bangmarry Crescent, Hordover Square, 
and whose house as you 
day like a cook-shop—made his handsome 
competence in the war time by contracts for 
mess-beef as execrable, and mess-biscuit as 
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weevily, as ever her Majesty’s service, by sea 
and land, spoilt their digestion and their 


domesticated habits, who was with Mrs.|teeth with. He is, in these piping times ot 
| Colonel Stodger during the whole of the Sutlej | peace, renowned as the most accomplished 


epicure in the dining worla. He does not 
dine often at, his club, the Gigot (though that 
establishment boasts of great gastronomic 
fame, and entertains a head man cook at a 
salary of two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year): he accuses M. Relevay, the chef in 
question, of paying more attention to the 
greasing and adornment of his hair, and the 
writing out of his bills of fare in ornamental 
penmanship, than to the culinary wants of 
the members; he will not. have a man cook 
himself; “the fellows,” he says, “are as con- 
ceited as peacocks and as extravagant as 
Cleopatra.” Give him a woman cook—a 
professed cook, who knows her business, 
and does it ; and the best of wages and the 
best of places are hers, at 35, Bangmarry 
Crescent, 

Let us figure him and Mrs. Lambswool 
together, Sir Chyle—a little apple-faced old 
gentleman with a white head, and as fiery 
in temper as his cook—looks on Mrs. Lambs- 
wool as, next to the dinners she cooks 
and the government annuity in which (with 
a sagacious view towards checking the prodi- 
gality of his nephew and expectant heir) he 
has sunk his savings, the most important 
element in his existence, He places her in 
importance and consideration far beyond the 
meek elderly female attached to his household 
in the capacity of wife—used by him chiefly 
in forming a hand at whist and in helping 
soup (catch Sir Chyle trusting her with fish !) 
and by him abused at every convenient oppor- 
tunity. He absolutely forbids any interfer- 
ence on her part with the culinary economy 
and discipline. “Blow up the maids as much 
as you like, Ma’am,” he considerately says, 
“but don’t. meddle with my cook.” Mrs. L. 
crows. over her mistress accordingly, and if 
she were to tell her that pea-soup, was best 
made with bilberries, the poor lady would, 
I dare say, take the dictum for granted. 
Sir Chyle Turrener is exceedingly liberai in 
all matters of his own housekeeping—although 
he once wrote a letter to the Times virulently 
denouncing soup-kitchens, When a dinner 
of a superlative nature has issued from his 
kitchen, he not unfrequently, in the warmth 
of his admiration, presents Mrs. Lambswool 
with gratuities in money ; candidly admitting 
that he gives them now, because he does not 
intend to leave his cook a penny when he 
dies, seeing that she can dress no more din- 
ners for him after his decease. On grand occa- 
sions she is summoned to the dining room, at 
the conclusion of the repast, and he compli- 
ments her formally on this or that culinary 
triumph. He lauds her to his friends Tom 
Aitchbone, of the Beefsteak club, Common 
Councillor Podge, Sergeant Buffalo, of the 
Southdown circuit, and old Sir Thomas 
Marrowfat, who was a pronothotary to 
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something, somewhere, some time under a 
hundred years ago, and can nose a dinner in 
the lobby (the poor old fellow can hardly hold 
his knife and fork for palsy, and the napkin 
tucked under his wagging old chin looks like 
a grave-cloth) with as much facility as Hamlet 
stated the remains of King Claudius’s cham- 
berlain might have been discovered. It isa 
strong point in the Turrener and Lambswool 
creed and practice to hold all cookery-books 
—for any practical purpose beyond casual 
| reference—in great indifference, not to say 
contempt. Sir Chyle has Glasse and Kit- 
chener, Austin and Ude, Francatelli and 
Soyer, beside the Almanack des Gourmands, 
and the Cuisinier Royal in his library, gor- 
geously bound. He glances at them occa- 
sionally, as Bentley might have done at a 
dictionary or a lexicon; but he does not tie 
himself nor does he bind his cook to blind 
adherence to their rules. True cookery, in 
his opinion, should rest mainly on tradition, 
on experience, and, pre-eminently, in the 
inborn genius of the cook. Mrs. Lambswool 
holds the same opinion, although she may 
express it in different language. She may 
never have heard of theaxiom : “ One becomes 
acook, but one is born a roaster ;” but she 
will tell you in her own homely language 
that “ roasting and biling comes nateral, and 
some is good at it, and some isn’t.” Her 
master has told her the story of Vatel and 
his fish martyrdom, but she holds his suicide 
to have been rank cowardice. “If there 
wasn’t no fish,” she remarks, “and it wasn’t 
his fault, why couldn’t he have served up 
something neat in the made-dish way, with a 
bit of a speech about being drove up into a 
corner?” But she hints darkly as to what 
she would have done to the fishmonger. 
Transfixure on a spit would have been too 
good for him, a wretch. 

Through long years of choice feeding 
might this pair roll on, till the great epicure, 
Death, pounces on Sir Chyle Turrener to 
garnish his sideboard. If dainty pasture can 
improve meat, he will be a succulent morsel. 
He has fed on many things animate and 
inanimate: Nature will return the com- 
pliment then. For all here below is vanity, 
and even good dinners and professed cooks 
cannot last for ever. The fishes have had 
their share of Lucullus, and Apicius has 
helped to grow mustard and cress these 
thousand years. So might the knight and the 
cook roll on, I say; but a hundred to one 
if they ever come in contact. The world 
is very wide ; and, although the heiress with 
twenty thousand pounds, who has fallen in 
love with us, lives over the way, we marry 
the housemaid, and our heads grow grey, and 
we die and never reck of the heiress, Sir 
Chyle Turrener may, at this moment, be 
groaning in exasperation at an unskilful cook, 
who puts too much pepper in his soup and 
boils his fish to flakes; and Mrs. Lambs- 
wool’s next place may be with a north 
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country Squire with no more palate than 
a boa-constrictor, who delights in nothing 
half so much as a half raw beefsteak, or 
a pie with a crust as thick as the walls of 
prison, and calls made dishes 


the model 
“kickshaws. 
“ As Good Cook in a private family,” &., 
&c., &c.,—the usual formula, with a hint as to 
irreproachable character, and a published want 
of objection to the country. The Good Cook 
does not pretend to the higher mysteries ot 
the ‘professed.’ I doubt if she knows what a 
batn-mani pan is, or what Mayonnaises, Sal- 
mis, Sautés, Fricandeaux, Gratins or Soufflés 
are. Her French is not even of the school of 
‘ Stratford-atte-Bow,’ and she does not under- 
stand what a met is. Her stock made dishes 
are veal cutlets, harico mutton, stewed eels 
and Irish stew. She makes all these well; 
and very good things they are in their way. 
She is capital at a hand of pork and pea 
soup ; at pigeon pies ; at roasting, boiling, fry- 
ing, stewing, and baking. She is great at 
pies and puddings, and has a non-transcribed 
receipt for plum pudding, which she would 
not part with for a year’s wages. She can 
cook as succulent, wholesome, cleanly a dinner 
as any Christian man need wish to sit down 
to; but she is not an artist. Her dinners are 
not in the “first style.” She may do for 
Bloomsbury, but not for Belgravia. 


H{OUsEMAID (where a footman is kept), a 
respectable young woman, with three years’ good 


character. Address L. B.,Gamms Court, Lamb’s Conduit 


Street. 


Letitia Brownjohn, who wishes to be a 
housemaid, who has three years’ good cha- 
racter (by her pronounced “krakter”) is 
two-and-twenty years of age. Her father is a 
smith, or a pianoforte maker, or a leather- 
dresser, stifling with a large family in 
Gamms Court. Her mother has been out 
at service in her time, and Letitia is in the 
transition state now—in the chrysalis forma- 
tion of domestic drudgery ; which she hopes 
to exchange some day for the full-blown 
butterflyhood of a home, a husband, a 
family, and domestic drudgery of her own. 
Ah, Letitia, for all that you are worretted 
now by captious mistresses, the time may 
come when, in some stifling Gamms Court 
of your own, sweltering over a washtub, 
with a drunken husband and a brood of 
ragged children, you may sigh for your quiet 
kitchen, the cat, the ticking clock, the work- 
box in the area window, and your cousin (in 
the Guards) softly whispering and whistling 
outside the area railings. 

Letitia Brownjohn, Tike most other young 
ladies of the housemaid calling, has had an 
university education. Not, I need scarcely 
tell, at theological Oxford or logarithmical 
Cambridge ; nor at the Silent Sisters, who 
would not suit Letitia by any means; nor at 
Durham, famous for its inustard and its 
mines; nor at any one of those naughty 
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colleges in Ireland which the Pope is so 
angry with ; nor even at any one of the col- 
leges recently instituted in this country “ for 
ladies only,” as the railway carriages have 
it—yet in an university, Letitia, as most of 
the university-educated do, went in the first 
instance to a public school; that founded by 
Lady Honoria Woggs (wife of King William 
the Third’s Archbishop Woggs), where intel- 
lectual training was an object of less solici- 
tude by the committee of management than 
the attainment of a strong nasal style of 
vocal elocution, as applied to the sacred 
lyrics of Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
the wearing a peculiarly hideous costume, 
accurately copied and followed from the 
ainted wooden statuette of one of Lady 

oggs’s girls,in Lady Woggs’s own time, 
placed in a niche over the porch of the dingy 
brick building containing Lady Woggs’s 
school, and flanked in another niche by 
another statuette of a young gentleman in a 
muffin cap and leathers, representing one of 
Lady Woggs’s boys. 

From this establishment our Letitia passed, 
being some nine or ten years of age, to the 
university; and there she matriculated, and 
there she graduated. Do you know that 
university to which three-fourths —nay, 
nineteen-twentieths—of our London-bred 
children “go up?” Its halls and colleges are 
the pavement and the gutter; its lecture- 
theatre the doorstep and the post at the 
corner ; its schools of philosophy are the 
chandler’s shop, the cobbler’s stall, and the 
public-house ; of which the landlord is the 
chancellor ; its proctor and bull-dogs are the 
police-sergeant and his men; its public ora- 
tors, the ballad-singers and last-dying-speech 
ceryers ; its lecturers are scolding women. The 
weekly wages of its occupants form its univer- 
sity chest. Commemoration takes place every 
Saturday night, with grand musical Pas ag 
ances from the harp, guitar, and violin, 
opposite the Admiral Keppell. The graduates 
are mechanics and small tradesmen and their 
wives. The undergraduates are Letitias and 
Tommies. The university is the street. 

Right ‘in its centre stands the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil. And all day 
long children come and pluck the fruit and 
eat it; and some choose ripe and whole- 
some fruit, the pleasant savour of which shall 
not depart out of their mouths readily ; 
but some choose bad and rotten apples, which 
they fall upon and devour gluttonously, so 
that the fruit disagrees with them very much 
indeed, and causes them to break all out in 
such eruptions of vicious humours, as their 
very children’s children’s blood shall be em- 
poisoned with years hence. And some, being 
young and foolish and ignorant, take and eat 
indiscriminately of the good and of the bad 
fruit, and are sick and sorry or healthful and 
glad alternately ; but might fare badly and be 
ost in the long run did not Wisdom and 


Love (come from making of rainbows and 
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quelling of storms, perhaps a million miles 
away, to consider the sparrows and take stock 
of the flies in the back street university) ap- 
pear betimes among these young undergra- 
duates gathered round the tree, and teach 
their hearts how to direct their hands to 
pluck good sustenance from that tree. I never 
go down a back street and look on the multi- 
tude of children (I don’t mean ragged, Bedouin 
children, but decently attired young people, of 
poor but honest parents, living hard by, who 
have no better playing-ground for them), and 
hear them singing their street songs, and see 
them playing street games, and making street 
friendships, and caballing on doorsteps or con- 
spiring by posts, or newsmongering on kerb- 
stones, or trotting along with jugs and half- 
pence for the beer, or listening open-mouthed 
to the street orators and musicians, or watch- 
ing Punch and the acrobats, or forming a ring 
at a street fight, or gathered round a drunken 
man, or running to a fire, or running from a 
bull, or pressing round about an accident, bon- 
netless and capless, but evidently native to 
this place—without these thoughts of the 
university and the tree coming into my head. 
You who may have been expensively edu- 
cated and cared for, and have had a gymna- 
sium for exercise, covered playing courts, 
class-rooms, cricket-fields, ushers toattend you 
in the hours of recreation ; who have gone 
from school and college into the world, well re- 
commended and with a golden passport, should 
think more, and considerately too, of what a 
hazardous, critical, dangerous nature this 
street culture is. With what small book- 
learning these poor young undergraduates 
get, or that their parents can afford to pro- 
vide them with, is mixed simultaneously the 
strangest course of tuition in the ethics of 
the pawnbroker’s shop, the philosophy of 
the public-house, the rhetoric of drunken 
men and shrewish women, the logic of bad 
associations, and bad examples, and bad 
language. 

Our Letitia graduated in due course of 
girlhood, becoming a mistress of such house- 
hold arts as a London-bred girl can hope to 
acquire at the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
Well, you know what sort of a creature the 
lodging-house maid of all work is, and what 
sort of a life she leads. You have seen her; 
her pattens and dishevelled cap, her black 
stockings and battered tin candlestick. We 
have all known Letitia Brownjohns—oft-times 
comely, neat-handed Phillises enough—oft- 
times desperately slatternly and untidy 
—in almost every case wofully over-worked 
and as wretchedly underpaid. She must be 
up early and late. With the exception of 
the short intermission of sleep doled forth 
to her, her work is ceaseless. She ascends 
and descends every step of every flight 
of stairs in the house hundreds of times in 
the course of the day ; she is the slave of the 
ringing both of the door bell and the lodgers’ 
tintinnabula. She must be little more than an 
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animated appendage to the knocker—a jack in 
the box, to be produced bya double rap. She 
is cook, housemaid, lady’s-maid, scullery maid, 
housekeeper, all in one ; and for what? For 
some hundred and fifty shillings every year, 
and some—few and far between—coppers and 
sixpences, doled out to her in gratuities by 
the lodgers in consideration of her Briarean 
handiwork. Her holidays are very, very few. 
Almost her only intercourse with the outer 
world takes place when she runs to the public- 
house at the corner for the dinner or supper 
beer, or to a neighbouring fishmonger for 
oysters. A rigid supervision is kept over her 
conduct. She is expected to have neither 
friends, acquaintances, relations, nor sweet- 
hearts. “No followers,” is the Median and 
Persian law continually paraded before her ; 
a law unchangeable, and broken only under 
the most hideous penalties. When you and I 
grumble at our lot, repine at some petty re- 
verse, fret and fume over the curtailment of 
some indulgence, the deprivation of some 
luxury, we little know what infinite gra- 
dations of privation and suffering exist ; and 
what admirable and exemplary contentment 
and cheerfulness are often to be found among 
those whose standing is on the lowest rounds 
of the ladder. 

But Letitia is emancipated from the maid- 
of-all-work thraldom now, and aspires to be 
a “Housemaid where a footman is kept,” 
yet not without considerable difficulty, and 
after years of arduous apprenticeship and 
servitude. With the maid-of-all-work, as she 

ins, so tis ten to one that as such she 
ends. I have known grey-headed maids-of-all- 
work; and of such—with a sprinkling of 
insolvent laundresses and widows who have 
had their mangles seized for rent — is re- 
cruited, and indeed, organised, the numerous 
and influential class of “charwomen” who 
work household work for eighteenpence a day 
and a glass of spirits. 

But Letitia Brownjohn has been more for- 
tunate. Some lady lodger, perchance in some 
house in which she has been a servitor, has 
taken a fancy to her; and such lodger, 
taking in due course of human eventuality a 
house for herself, has taken Letitia to be her 
own private housemaid. And she has lived 
with City families, and tradesmen’s families, 
and in boarding-schools, and she has grown 
from the untidy “gal” in the black 
stockings and the mob cap to be a 
natty young person in a smart cap and 
ribbons, aspiring to a situation where a foot- 
man is kept. That she may speedily obtain 
such an appointment ; that the footman may 
be worthy of his companion in service; that 
they may please each other (in due course of 
time), even to the extent of the asking of 
banns and the solemnisation of a certain 
service, I very cheerfully and sincerely wish. 


For the present, my catalogue of “Want 
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may tell you jocund tales of stalwart foot- 
men, and portly butlers, and valets-de-cham- 
bre, to whom their masters were no heroes, 


A BRAZILIAN IN BLOOMSBURY. 


WHILE we write—it may not be so when 
this is read—many of the naturalists of London 
are getting up and going to bed, talking by 
day, for want of better matter, of the weather 
and the Turkish “ difficulty,” and sleeping of 
nights, perfectly unconscious of a mine of ex- 
citement that may at any hour be sprung in 
the midst of them—of the fact, in short, 
that there is an Ant-bear in the town, 
Should it live and get its rights, we shall 
have Ant-bear Quadrilles, Ant-bear Butter- 
dishes, Ant-bear Paper-weights, Ant-bear pic- 
tures of all sorts, and perhaps a dash of Ant- | 
bear in the Christmas Pantomimes. For the 
Ant-bear, or Great Anteater, is a zoological | 
wonder ; athing never before seen in Europe ; 
an animal more eccentric and surprising 
than the Hippopotamus, and for whose ap- 
pearance among us we are less prepared by 
any widely spread acquaintance of a general 
kind with its form and habits. Should 
the Ant-bear lodging now in a poor house 
at number seventeen, Broad Street, Blooms- | 
bury, find its way, as we believe it will, | 
to the more fashionable precincts of Regent’s 
Park, and should it live through the next 
London season, no war of Turk or Russian 
—should there then be any—will stand 
against it. 

We may state generally that the Great 
Anteater is at home in certain parts of South 
America ; that it is found there only, and that 
it lives on insects—chiefly on ants ; that it is 
(though very different in form) as large asa 
small bear ; that it has a copious coat of coarse 
hair, a pair of immensely powerful forelegs 
with which to tear open the hard nests of the 
white ant, a nose half as long as its body, 
with a small mouth at the end to be thrust 
into the nest, and a long tongue like the 
tongue of a serpent, that can be darted out 
surprisingly, more than a hundred times ina 
minute. The long nose in front of the Ant- 
bear is more than balanced by the huge tail 
behind—a very complete brush and a very 
complete hair-roofing when its owner thinks 
proper to be snug. In lying down he tucks 
the long nose under one arm, like an umbrella, | 
and then turns the tail over his body, every 
part of which it covers so completely, that 
the animal asleep looks like a grey mat, or a 
heap of hair; and not in the least like any 
living thing. All the ants in the world 
might wage a useless war inst their 
enemy, once coiled under the shelter of that 
tail. It is to the Ant-bear as his vine and 
fig-tree under which he is accustomed to 
repose, 














The name “ Anteater” suggests a good 
many vague notions. When we first heard 
Places” is at anend. By and by, possibly I|of the Anteater, there were recalled to 
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our minds several varieties of the animal :— 
the African Anteater, the Aardvark, found 
round about the Cape colony ; the scaly Ant- 
eaters or Pangolins, of which there is one 
species found in Senegal and Guinea, and 
two others in the Deccan, Bengal, Nepaul, 
Southern China, and Formosa. Furthermore, 
we were reminded of the Australian or 
Poreupine Anteater, called a Hedgehog by 
the colonists of Sydney. In America two 
kinds of Anteater exist, the Great and the 
Little, differing not only in size but also in 
form and structure. These two kinds of Ant- 
eater belong exclusively to Central and South 
America. The animal we found in Blooms- 
bury was the Great Anteater from Brazil ; 
or, to give him his full scientific honours, the 
eo jubata. Many attempts have 
been made to bring a specimen alive to Europe, 
but it has never yet been able to survive the 
sea passage. The Ant-bear now in Broad 
Street, Bloomsbury, is therefore the first that 
has been seen alive in Europe. It has been 
brought over by some poor Germans, who 
had found their way so far from Vaterland 
as the interior of Brazil, four hundred miles 
from Rio Janeiro. In Brazil the Ant-bear 
is at home, and is occasionally reared in 
houses as adomestic pet, The idea of carrying 
home with them some specimens to Europe 
asa speculation having been broached among 
these Germans, one party determined upon 
carrying if possible two young Ant-bears to 
Paris, and another party undertook to convey 
two to London. They were brought away 
from home in the first month of infancy. The 
two destined for Paris both died on the way. 
Of the two destined for London, one died on 
the way to Rio Janeiro, and was there stuffed 
very badly. The other has survived the long 
sea-passage, though he has grown very lean 
over it and has while we now write been 
a week in London. 

The poor proprietors appear to have 
arrived in town with no higher ambition 
than the establishment of an obscure show. 
With little cash and less English they 
engaged a lodging for themselves and their 
infant, then five months old, at a house in 
that perverted and degenerate thoroughfare, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury. There they put 
a bill into the window of a small sh heir 
show-room—inviting the public to come in 
and see that very wonderful animal, never 
before brought to Europe, the Antrra (so 
they spelt Anteater in their largest letters) 
from Brazil. The charge for admission was 
established at sixpence, with the usual ten- 
derness in the allowance of half-price to 
children. At this hour, it is only here and 
there a stray member of the London public 
who has heard of the existence of this animal 
among us. 


It was by one of those few early 
discoverers that we were ourselves directed 
to its dwelling-place. 

On opening the shop door we found our- 
selves, in proper showman fashion, shut from 
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a sight of the inner mystery by a check cur- 
tain. Passing that we came into the shop, 
which was divided by a little wooden barrier 
into a small space for spectators, and a 
small space for the proprietors of the 
animal and for the animal himself, whose 
den was a deal box standing on its side, 
with a small lair of straw inside, and the 
stuffed Anteater on the top of it, On the 
straw was a rough grey hair mat, of a cir- 
cular form, or a heap of hair, which pre- 
sently unrolled itself into the form of a mag- 
nificent tail, from under which the long nose 
of the living Ant-bear was aimed at us like a 
musket. Then the whole curiosity came out 
to eat an egg, which it heard cracked against 
| the wall. In accordance with the fate com- 
mon to exiles, this Ant-bear is very thin. 
Being now five months old, he stands about 
as high as a Newfoundland dog. As there 
were no other visitors present we had an 
opportunity of becoming pretty sociable with 
him and with his owners, and could feel his 
long nose and his shaggy coat with the same 
hand that had been called upon to feel the 
jsmall heads of the Aztecs. Here, however, 
was a fit object upon which to spend our 
wonder—not a deformed fellow-being, but a 
| work of creation hitherto unseen among us, 
| an example not of defect, but of perfection in 
the adaptation of means to an end—from 
mouth to tail an Anteater. 

We have already, in some pages of this 
journal, had occasion to remark, that the 
feeding of one animal upon another is not in 
principle a savage or a cruel thing, but the 
direct reverse. Except where man has inter- 
fered to make the lite of any creature pain- 
ful, there can be no doubt that every brute 
existence ends with a large balance on the 
side of happiness enjoyed. All healthy animal 
life—except perhaps in the least organised 
animals that scarcely possess any conscious- 
ness—is pleasure, and to multiply creatures 
is to multiply the sum of happiness enjoyed 
upon this globe of ours; therefore the earth 
is full of animated beings. The vegetable 
world feeds myriads of individuals, and there 
is searcely an herb that does not feed at 
least one class of animals ; a race expressly 
created to enjoy it ; born to eat nothing else. 
But if all animals ate fruits there would bea 
limit set to the multiplication of kinds, and 
to the aggregate increase of numbers that is 
now far overpassed, Upon one animal another 
lives, another upon that; so there is no waste 
in the great system of creation, and ten 
happy beings live in vigour where, had all 
animals been vegetable feeders, there would 
have been but five, and at least two of those 
enduring the distresses of aslow decay. Man 
is subject to diseases that arise almost en- 
tirely from his social errors, yet they tend 
to develop all his higher faculties—they give 
play to his sympathies and affections, elevate 
him as a moral being; at the same time 
they serve as admonitions to his intellect, 
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which is by them led to trace bad effects 
to their causes in conditions of existence 
that require amendment ; as for example we 
are taught by cholera that we must not so 
misuse our power of free action as to pen one 
another up in filthy heaps, neglecting to use 
the fresh air, the pure light and the clear 
water that lie ready to our mouths and eyes 
and hands. Brutes, however, are created not 
for progressive development, but for the 
simple enjoyment of the life and power that 
they have. Sickness has not for them its 
uses, instinct commonly teaches them to 
avoid causes of disease, and those which 
become a prey to animals that feed upon 
them die suddenly a quick and easy death, 
after a life that has been wholly free from 
aches and pains, and all the toils that old age 
and debility bring with them. They go to 
make fresh life and vigour, and there is in 
this way a great wealth of strong and happy 
life established in the world, and a great deal 
of fatigue and suffering kept out of it. A 
further use of this method of maintaining 
one set of animals on the waste of another, is 
to increase very much the variety of form 
and structure which give to our universe so 
much beauty and interest, and to the thinking 
man so many clues by which he may lead his 
thoughts upward and increase his own small 
stock of wisdom by the study of a wisdom that 
is infinite and perfect. While the varieties 
of form are increased there is a due check put 
on the undue reproduction of any single 
species——We might follow these reflections 
out a great deal farther, but we have said 
enough for our purpose, which was to suggest 
the reflection that a large animal created 
with direct and obvious reference to his 
assigned business of destroying ant’s nests, 
and subsisting upon their inhabitants, illus- 
trates a great principle in the government of 
the world that springs wholly from benefi- 
cence, and can be thought strange only be- 
cause it is unfamiliar and striking. Equally 
or even more surprising would be the net 
spread by the spider, if one, with the animal 
at work upon it, could be exhibited to a 
people among whom spiders never have been 
seen. Yet we sweep such things down from 
the corners of our houses and regard them 
but as common dust. 

There is some reason to doubt whether the 
Ant-bear in Bloomsbury will live through an 
English winter. It is now healthy, but thin 
and languid, as most exotic animals become 
when they are brought among us. Mrs. 
Meredith, in her account of her Home in 
Tasmania, gave us the other day quite start- 
ling accounts of the briskness of a tame opos- 
sum under its own skies, in opposition to the 
common statement made here, even by some 
naturalists, that they are sluggish animals. 
The Ant-bear that crawled lazily out of its 
box under the shadow of St. Giles’s steeple, 
would at this time have been fishing and 
leaping with fierce vigour if left to the shelter 
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of the forests of Brazil. At home, when 
rendered fierce by hunger, it will make a 
bound of ten feet to spring on the back of | 
a horse, tear open the horse’s shoulder with | 
its huge claws, and then suck the blood out 
of the wound. Here it comes, lean as it is, | 
very lazily out of its box at the crackling of 
an eggshell to follow its master about, licking 
the yolk out of an egg with its long tongue, 
It does that very cleverly. Like most of | 
the tame Ant-bears in Brazil, this one in | 
Bloomsbury, though but an infant, eats fifty | 
in a day, with a little milk, and meat chopped | 
finely or in soup. | 

It needs not only food but air. It would | 
do best, said the German, if it had some 
green torun upon. The air of a small room | 
in Holborn or in Oxford Street, to which last | 
thoroughfare the show entertained a notion | 
of removing, adds one more peril to the | 
chance of maintaining alive this little 
stranger. The peril, however, is not very | 
likely to be of long duration. Such a prize 
as an Ant-bear could not hide itself a day in 
London from the eye of the ever active sec- 
retary of the gardens in Regent’s Park. He | 
was already in treaty with the Germans, and | 
had offered them, if they went with their 
animal to the Zoological Garden, the weekly 
payment of quite a royal pension during its 
life. They were to have every week certainly 
as much as they could make of profit out of | 
their show during six months in Broad 
Street. They had refused that offer, and | 
desired to sell their treasure outright ata | 
price that was but ten weeks’ purchase of | 
the pension offered, with a condition that 
they would return one-third of the money if 
the Ant-bear died within ten weeks. This 
suggestion proves that the owners themselves 
consider the Ant-bear’s life a very bad one to 
ensure themselves a salary upon. So the | 
negociation stands at present, that is to say | 
while we write. When this is read, the mat- | 
ter will be settled. The strange animal may | 
have become famous among us, and | 
in a fair way to get through the winter | 
under able watching and with the best | 
artificial aid, or it may be still pining in 
an obscure show-room, or it may be > 
and stuffed and framed and glazed, or dead 
and dissected. 

If dead and stuffed, let no man put faith in 
its appearance. We have seen no English 
picture of the Ant-bear at all equal to the 
truth, and if we may take as a sample the 
stuffed specimen brought from Rio Janeiro 
with this living animal, the stuffer fails yet 
more completely than the painter. The long, 
smooth, hard nose, like a stiff, straight, hairy 
proboscis, only by no means a proboscis, for 
it has no mouth under it but carries a little 
toothless mouth at the end of itself, and a 
pair of small, keen eyes at its root; that 
wonderful long head which we call nose, 
which is made to dive into the innermost 
recesses of the ant’s nest, and which is | 
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as striking a characteristic of the beast as 
the stork’s bill is of the bird, that essential 
feature shrivels and wrinkles and grows 
limp under the stuffer’s hand, and conveys no 
notion of the original clear and even elegant 
outline of the Ant-bear’s head, and of the firm- 
ness of its bone and bristle. Then the fore- 
| legs and the tremendous claws are marred 
| inevitably. The forelegs even in the young 
living specimen of which we speak are 
| models of animal strength that would delight 
the eye of any artist. There is a size of bone, 
a manifest firmness and tension of muscle in 
them, that recal to the mind many an old ideal 
sculpture. They end in huge claws retracted in- 
wards, as we should say of fingers bent towards 
| the palm, and the animal, walking in a strange 
| way, treads upon them so ; he does not spread 
| the foreclaws out, but walks, as it were, upon 
| his knuckles, In the stuffed specimen the 
| claws are spread out carefully as they are} 
| never to be seen in nature. The outer crust 
| of the ant-hills becomes often hard as stone, 
| and the use of those massive claws and of the 
huge power in those forelegs is to enable the 
Ant-bear to rend them asunder, as the oak 
| was rent by Milo. The hind legs of the 
| Ant-bear although strong are altogether 
weaker, and they end in feet like human 
| feet, which are of great use in supporting 
him while he is at work with his fore- 
claws. In the stuffed specimen again the 
marvellous tail is turned in the wrong direc- 
| tion. In the living creature it resembles 
| nothing so much in form as a peacock’s 
tail, with the sweep reversed. A peacock’s 
tail without the gaiety, made of grey hairs 
instead of gaudy feathers. 

We remained for some time with 


the young 
Brazilian, during which there arrived only one 
| visitor, a gentleman to whose ears the report 





of it had come. He saw the Ant-bear eat an 
egg and scratch itself, then went away. It 
scratches and pulls its hair about with its hard 
fore-claws precisely as it would if they were 
horny fingers, and turning its head round 
always when it does so to bring one bright 
eye to bear upon its work, its mouth is 
brought at the same time into the neighbour- 
hood of its hind feet or of its tail. We heard 
two little sons of St. Giles, asking outside 
| whether that was where the show was and 
| what was the charge for seeing it, but they de- 
murred at threepence and retired. An object 
of attraction that in proper hands would draw 
half London was of no account in Bloomsbury. 
Few seemed to care for “ the Antita.” When 
that young Brazilian had in a leisurely way 
refreshed himself with eggs and milk, pro- 
perly scratched himself with each of his four 
egs, and made inspection of our trousers, he 
determined to lie down. Not, however, until 
he had made his bed. When he had arranged 
the straw to his satisfaction, he lay down on 
one side, and holding out an arm for his long 
head, took it to his breast and cuddled it as 
though it were a baby that he had to bed 
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with him. Then he drew over all ‘his long 
tail in the fashion of a counterpane, and re- 
mained thereunder as quiet as death. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CHAPTER XL. 


BrrorE sunset on the memorable day on 
which King Charles the First was executed, 
the House of Commons passed an act de- 
claring it treason in any one to proclaim the 
Prince of Wales—or anybody else—King of 
England. Soon afterwards, it declared that 
the House of Lords was useless and dangerous, 
and ought to be abolished, and directed that 
the late King’s statue should be taken down 
from the Royal Exchange in the city and 
other public places. Having laid hold of 
some famous Royalists who had escaped 
from prison, and having beheaded the Duke 
oF Hamitron, Lorp Ho Luann, and Lorpb 
CareL, in Palace Yard (all of whom died 
very courageously), they then appointed a 
Council of State to govern the country. It 
consisted of forty-one members, of whom five 
werepeers, Bradshaw was made president. 
The House of Commons also re-admitted 
members who had opposed the King’s death, 
and made up its numbers to about a hundred 
and fifty. 

But, it still had an army of more than forty 
thousand men to deal with, and a very hard 
task it was to manage them. Before the 
King’s execution, the army had appointed 
some of its officers to remonstrate between 
them and the Parliament; and now the 
common soldiers began to take that office 
upon themselves. The regiments under 
orders for Ireland mutinied; one troop of 
horse in the city of London seized their 
own flag, and refused to obey orders. For 
this, the ringleader was shot: which did not 
mend the matter, for, both his comrades and 
the people made a public funeral for him, and 
accompanied the body to the grave with 
sound of trumpets and with a gloomy pro- 
cession of persons carrying bundles of rose- 
mary steeped in blood. Oliver was the only 
man to deal with such difficulties as these, 
and he soon cut them short by bursting 
at midnight into the town of Burford, near 
Salisbury, where the mutineers were sheltered, 
taking four hundred of them prisoners, 
and shooting a number of them by sentence 
of‘court-martial. The soldiers soon found, as 
all men did, that Oliver was not a man to be 
trifled with. And there was an end of the 
mutiny. 

The Scottish Parliament did not know 
Oliver yet; so, on hearing of the King’s 
execution, it proclaimed the Prince of Wales 
King Charles the Second, on condition of his 
respecting the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Charles was abroad at that time, and so was 
Montrose, from whose help he had hopes 
enough to keep him holding on and off with 
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commissiéners from Scotland, just as his 
father might have done. These hopes, how- 
ever, were soon at an end, for, Montrose, 
having raised a few hundred exiles in 
Germany, and landed with them in Scotland, 
found that the people there, instead of joining 
him, deserted the country at hisapproach. He 
was soon taken prisoner and carried to Edin- 
burgh. There he was received with every 
possible insult, and carried to prison in a cart, 
his officers going two and two before him. 
He was sentenced by the Parliament to be 
hanged on a gallows thirty feet high, to have 
his head set on a spike in Edinburgh, and his 
limbs distributed in other places, according 
to the old barbarous manner. He said he 
had always acted under the Royal orders, 
and only wished he had limbs enough to be 
distributed through Christendom, that it 
might be the more widely known how loyal 
he had been. He went to the scaffold ina 
bright and brilliant dress, and made a bold 
end at thirty-eight years of age. The breath 
was scarcely out of his body when Charles 
abandoned his memory, and denied that he 
had ever given him orders to rise in his be- 
half. Oh, the family failing was strong in 
that Charles then ! 

Oliver had been appointed by the Parlia- 
ment to command the army in Ireland, where 
he took a.terrible vengeance for the san- 
guinary rebellion, and made tremendous 
havoc, particularly in the siege of Drogheda, 
where no quarter was given, and where he 
found at least a thousand of the inhabitants 
shut up together in the great church: every 
one of whom was killed by his soldiers, 
usually known as OLIvER’s IRoNSIDEs. 
There were numbers of friars and priests 
among them, and Oliver grufily wrote home 
in his despatch that these were “knocked 
on the head ” like the rest. 

But, Charles having got over to Scotland, 
where the men of the Solemn League and 
Covenant led him a prodigiously dull life, 
and made him very weary with long sermons 
and grim Sundays, the Parliament called 
the redoubtable Oliver home to knock the 
Scottish men on the head for setting up 
that Prince. Oliver left his son-in-law, 
Treton, as general in Ireland in his stead (he 
died there afterwards), and he imitated the 
example of his father-in-law with such good- 
will that he brought the country to subjec- 
tion, and laid it at the feet of the Parliament. 
In the end, they passed an act for the settle- 
ment of Ireland, generally pardoning all the 
common people, but exempting from this 
grace such of the wealthier sort as had been 
concerned in the rebellion, or in any killing of 
Protestants, or who refused to lay down their 
arms. Great numbers of Irish were got out 
of the country to serve under Catholic 
powers abroad, and a quantity of land was 
declared to have been forfeited by past 
offences, and was given to people who had 
lent money to the Parliament early in the 
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war. These were sweeping measures ; but, if 


Oliver Cromwell had had his own way fully, 
and had stayed in Ireland, he would have 
done more yet, 

However, as I have said, the Parliament 
wanted Oliver for Scotland ; so, home Oliver 
came, and was made Commander of all the 
Forees of the Commonwealth of England, and 
in three days away he went with sixteen 
thousand soldiers to fight the Scottish men, 
Now, the Scottish men, being then—as you 
will generally find them now—mighty 
cautious, reflected that the troops they had 
were not used to war like the Ironsides, and 
would be beaten in an open fight. Therefore 
they said, “If we lie quiet in our trenches in 
Edinburgh here, and if all the farmers come 
into the town and desert the country, the 
Ironsides will be driven out by iron hunger 
and be forced to go away.” This was, no 
doubt, the wisest plan ; but as the Scottish 
clergy would interfere with what they knew 
nothing about, and would perpetually preach 
long sermons, exhorting the soldiers to come 
out and fight, the soldiers got it in their 
heads that they absolutely must come out 
and fight. Accordingly, in an evil hour for 
themselves, they came out of their safe po- 
sition. Oliver fell upon them instantly, and 
killed three thousand, and took ten thousand 
prisoners. 

To gratify the Scottish Parliament, and 
preserve their favour, Charles had signed 
a declaration they laid before him, re- 
proaching the memory of his father and 
mother, and representing himself as a most 
religious Prince, to whom the Solemn League 
and Covenant was as dear as life. He meant 
no sort of truth in this, and soon afterwards 
galloped away on horseback to join some 
tiresome Highland friends, who were always 
flourishing dirks and broadswords. He was 
overtaken and induced to return; but this 
attempt, which was called “The start,” did 
him just so much service that they did not 
preach quite such long sermons at him after- 
wards as they had done before, 

On the first of January, one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-one, the Scottish people 
crowned him at Scone. He immediately took 
the chief command of an army of twenty 
thousand men, and marched to Stirling. His 
hopes were heightened, I dare say, by the re~ 
doubtable Oliver being ill of an ague; but 
Oliver scrambled out of bed in no time, and 
went to work with such energy that he got 
behind the Royalist army and cut it off from 
all communication with Scotland. There was 
nothing for it then, but to go on to England; 
so it went on as far as Worcester, where the 
mayor and some of the gentry proclaimed 
King Charles the Second straightway. His 
proclamation, however, was of little use to 
him, for very few Royalists appeared, and on 
the very same day two people were publicly 
beheaded on Tower Hill for espousing his 
cause. Up came Oliver to Worcester too, 
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at double quick speed, and he and his Iron-| him abroad, it was planned that he should 
sides so laid about them in the great battle | go—still travelling with Miss Lane as her 
which was fought there, that they com-|servant—to another house, at Trent near 
pletely beat the Scottish men, and destroyed | Sherborne in Dorsetshire; and then Miss 
the Royalist army, though the Scottish men| Lane and her cousin, Mr, LasceLies, who 
fought so gallantly that it took five hours|had gone on horseback beside her all the 








to do. 

The escape of Charles after this battle of 
Worcester did him good service long after- 
wards, for it indecel many of the generous 
English people to take a romantic interest in 
him, and to think much better of him than 
he ever deserved. He fled in the night with 
not more than sixty followers to the house of 
a Catholic lady in Staffordshire. There, for 
his greater safety, the whole sixty left him. 
He cropped his hair, stained his face and 
hands brown as if they were sunburnt, put 
on the clothes of a labouring countryman, 
and went out in the morning with his axe in 
his hand, accompanied by four wood-cutters 
who were brothers, and another man who 
was their brother-in-law. These good fellows 
made a bed for him under a tree, as the 
weather was very bad; and the wife of one 
of them brought him food toeat ; and the old 
mother of the four brothers came and fell 
down on her knees before him in the wood, 
and thanked God that her sons were en- 
gaged in saving his life. At night, he came 
out of the forest and went on to another 
house which was near the river Severn, with 
the intention of passing into Wales; but the 
place swarmed with soldiers, and the bridges 
were guarded, and all the boats were made 
fast. So, after lying in a hayloft covered 
over with hay, for some time, he came out | 
of this place, attended by CoLonEL CARELESS, | 
a Catholic gentleman who had met him) 
there, and with whom he lay hid, all next 
day, up in the shady branches of a fine old 
oak. It was lucky for the King that it was 
September-time, and that the leaves had not 
begun to fall, as he and the Colonel, perched 
up in this tree, could catch glimpses of 
the soldiers riding about below, and could | 
hear the crash in the wood as they went about 
beating the boughs. 

After this, he walked and walked until his 
feet were all blistered, and, having been 
concealed all one day in a house which was 
searched by the troopers while he was there, 
went with Lorp Wixmor, another of his good 
friends, to a place called Bentley, where one 
Miss Lans, a Protestant lady, had obtained 
a pass to be allowed to ride through the 
guards to see a relation of hers near Bristol. 





Disguised as a servant, he rode on the saddle 


way, went home. I hope Miss Lane was 
going to marry that cousin, for I am sure she 
must have been a brave, kind girl. If I 
had been that cousin, I should certainly have 
loved her. 

When Charles, lonely for the loss of Miss 
Lane, was safe at Trent, a ship was hired 
at Lyme, the master of which engaged to 
take two gentlemen to France. In the 
evening of the same day, the King—now 
riding as servant before another young lady 
—set off for a public-house at a place called 
Charmouth, where the captain of the vessel 
was to take him on board. But, the captain’s 
wife, being afraid of her husband’s getting 
into trouble, locked him up, and would not 
let him sail. Then they went away to Brid- 
port, and coming to the inn there, found the 
stable-yard full of soldiers who were on the 
look out for Charles, and who talked about 
him while they drank. He had such presence 
of mind, however, that he led the horses of 
his party through the yard as any other 
servant might have done, and said, “Come 
out of the way, you soldiers; let us have 
room to pass here!” As he went along, 
he met a half-tipsy ostler, who rubbed his 
eyes and said to him, “ Why, I was formerly 
servant to Mr. Potter at Exeter, and surely I 
have sometimes seen you there, young man ?” 
He certainly had, for Charles had lodged 
there. His ready answer was, “ Ah, I did 
live with him once; but I have no time to 
talk now. We'll have a pot of beer together 
when I come back.” 

From this dangerous place he returned 
to Trent, and lay there concealed several 
days. Then, he escaped to Heale, near 
Salisbury, where, in the house of a widow 
lady, he was hidden five days, until the 
master of a collier lying off Shoreham in 
Sussex, undertook to convey “a gentleman ” 
to France. On the night of the fifteenth 
of October, accompanied by two colonels 
and a merchant, the King rode to Brighton, 
then a little fishing village, to give the cap- 
tain of the ship a supper before going on 
board; but, so many people knew him, that 
this captain knew him too, and not only he, 
but the landlord and landlady also. Before 
he went away, the landlord came behind his 
chair, kissed his hand, and said he hoped to 





before this young lady to the house of Str} live toxbe a lord and to see his wife a lady ; 
Joun Winter, while Lord Wilmot rode|at which Charles laughed. They had hada 
there boldly, like a plain country gentleman, | good supper by this time, and plenty of smok- 
with dogs at his heels. It happened that|ing and drinking, at which the King was a 
Sir Jobn Winter’s butler had been a servant | first-rate hand ; so, the captain assured him 
in Richmond Palace, and knew Charles|that he would stand by him, and he did. It 
the moment he set eyes upon him; but,| was agreed that the captain should pretend 
the butler was faithful, and kept the secret.|to sail to Deal, and that Charles should 
As no ship could be found there to carry! address the sailors and say he was a gen- 
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tleman in debt, who was running away 
from his creditors, and that he hoped they 
would join him in persuading the captain to 
put him ashore in France. As the King 
acted his part very well indeed, and gave the 
sailors twenty shillings to drink, they begged 
the captain to do what such a worthy ~ 
tleman asked. He pretended to yield to 
their entreaties, and the King got safe to 
Normandy. 
Ireland being now subdued, and Scotland 
kept quiet by plenty of forts and soldiers 
ut there by Oliver, the Parliament would 
ve gone on quietly enongh as far as fighting 
with any foreign enemy went, but for getting 
into trouble with the Dutch, who in the 
spring of the year one thousand six hundred 
and fifty-one sent a fleet into the Downs 
under their ApmrraL Van Tromp, to call 
upon the bold English Apmrrat BiakE (who 
was there with half as many ships as the 
Dutch) to strike his flag. Blake fired a 
raging broadside instead, and beat off Van 
Tromp, who, in the autumn, came back again 
with seventy ships, and challenged the bold 
Blake—who still was only half as strong— 
to fight him. Blake fought him all day, but 
finding that the Dutch were too many for him, 
ot quietly off at night. What does Van 
romp upon this, but goes cruising and boast- 
ing about the Channel, between the North 
Foreland and the Isle of Wight, with a great 
Dutch broom tied to his masthead, as a sign 


that he could and would sweep the English 


off the sea! Within three months, Blake 
lowered his tone though, and his broom too ; 
for, he and two other bold commanders, Dean 
and Monk, fought him three whole days, took 
twenty-three of his ships, shivered his broom 
to pieces, and settled his business. 

Things were no sooner quiet again, than the 
army began to complain to the Parliament 
that they were not governing the nation pro- 
perly, and to hint that they thought they 
could do it better themselves. Oliver, who 
had now made up his mind to be the head 
of the state, or nothing at all, supported them 
in this, and called a meeting of officers and his 
own Parliamentary friends, at his lodgings in 
Whitehall, to consider the best way of get- 
ting rid of the Parliament. It had now 
lasted just as many years as the King’s un- 
bridled power had lasted, before it came into 
existence. The end of the deliberation was 
that Oliver went down to the House in his 
usual _ black dress, with his usual grey 
worsted stockings, but with an unusual party 
of soldiers behind him. These last he left in 
the lobby, and then went in and sat down. 
Presently he got up, made the Parliament a 
speech, told them that the Lord had done 
with them, stamped his foot and said, “ You 
are no Parliament. Bring them in! Bring 
them in!” At this signal the door flew 
open, and the soldiers appeared. “ This is 
not honest,” said Sir Harry Vane, one of the 
members. “Sir Harry Vane!” cried Crom- 
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well; “O, SirHarry Vane! The Lord deliver 
me from Sir Harry Vane!” Then he pointed 
out members one by one, and said this man 
was a drunkard, and that man a dissipated 
fellow, and that man a liar, and so on. Then 
he caused the Speaker to be walked out 
of his chair, told the guard to clear the 
House, called the mace upon the table— 
which is a sign that the House is sitting—“ a 
fool’s bauble,” and said, “ Here, carry it 
away!” Being obeyed in all these orders, he 
quietly locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket, walked back to Whitehall again, and 
told his friends, who were still assembled 
there, what he had done. 

They formed a new Council of State after 
this extraordinary proceeding, and got a new 
Parliament together in their own way: which 
Oliver himself opened in a sort of sermon, and 
which he said was the beginning of a perfect 
heaven upon earth. In this parliament there 
sat a well-known leather-seller, who had taken 
the singular name of Praise God Barebones, 
and from whom it was called, for a joke, 
Barebones’s Parliament, though its general 
name was the Little Parliament. As it soon 
appeared that it was not going to put Oliver 
in the first place, it turned out to be not at all 
like the beginning of heaven upon earth, and 
Oliver said it really was not to be borne with, 
So he cleared off that Parliament in much the 
same way as he had disposed of the other; 
and then the council of officers decided that 
he must be made the supreme authority of 
the kingdom, under the title of the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth, 

So, on the sixteenth of December, one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-three, a great pro- 
cession was formed at Oliver’s door, onl he 
came out in a black velvet suit and a big 
pair of boots, and got into his coach and went 
down to Westminster, attended by the judges, 
and the lord mayor, and the aldermen, and 
all the other great and wonderful personages 
of the country. There, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, he publicly accepted the office of Lord 
Protector. Then he was sworn, and the City 
sword was handed to him, and the seal was 
handed to him, and all the other things were 
handed to him which are usually handed to 
Kings and Queens on state occasions, and 
handed back again. When Oliver had handed 
them all back, he was quite made and com- 
pletely finished off as Lord Protector; and 
several of the Ironsides preached about it 
at great length, all the evening. 
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